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Educating the Negro before the General Emancipation 


HEN the Negroes were first 
W brought to America more 

attention had to be given to 
their education than to that of the 
others coming to these parts. Un- 
like other persons of that time, the 
crude Africans had to be European- 
ized in order to be made useful to 
those who imported them for cheap 
labor. In the first place, the Afri- 
cans had to be “broken in” to work. 
In their own habitat in Africa they 
had been accustomed to work, and 
Africans are still known as indus- 
trious people; but their occupations, 
because of the different environment, 
were decidedly different from those of 
the European settlers with whom 
they were thrown in the wilds of 
America. 

It was not only necessary to teach 
the Negroes to serve at the occupa- 
tions required in America, but also 
to teach them a modern language. 
Whether their lot was cast among the 
French, Spanish, English, Dutch, or 
Swedes, they came to them as for- 
eigners. To be made useful the Ne- 
groes had to acquire as soon as pos- 
sible the means of communicating 
with their new companions. Inas- 
much as it required too long to wait 
for the learning of the language by 
contact, some effort was made here 
and there to teach at least a sufficient 
number of these Negroes who might 
in turn convey to their fellows the 
orders of their masters in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Another stimulus to education came 
from religion. Liberal Europeans 
seriously objected to the enslavement 
of the Africans merely to make of 
them beasts of burden. Christians 
ceased to object to the institution only 
when assured that bringing the Afri- 
cans into America to dwell among 
modernized people would thereby as- 
sure their conversion to Christianity. 
The education, of the imported Ne- 
groes to develop their. minds suffi- 
ciently to understand Christianity 
was the most important concern of 
both the Spanish and the French 
missionaries whether they were in 
Canada, the central part of the 
United States, or in Latin-America. 

The Latins eagerly enlightened the 


Negroes and when they had developed 
sufficiently the Latins accepted them 
as equal participants, even as priests 
and bishops in the church. The 
Protestants serving in what is now 
the United States of America, how- 
ever, did not proceed so rapidly with 
the religious education of the Negro 
because of the unwritten law that 
when a person became a Christian he 
could not be held as a slave. The 
Latins of the early period, mainly 
fur-traders and seekers for minerals, 
had not made permanent settlements 
as had done the British along the 
Atlantic where more hard labor was 
required, and consequently more 
slaves. 


The Protestant colonies soon 


provided by law and decrees issued 
by the Bishop of London that, al- 
though a Negro might become a con- 
vert to Christianity, he would not 
thereby become free. 

Masters, even after that declara- 
tion of policy, objected to the ‘exten- 
sive teaching of the slaves, lest they 
become too enlightened and struggle 
too hard for freedom. The slaves 
were needed especially in the tobacco, 
cotton, and sugar plantations, on the 
mainland and in the West Indies; 
and among the Teutonic elements in 
North America, slavery became a well 
established institution by 1700. 

The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, organized 
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in London in 1701, to Christianize 
Negroes and Indians, had sent among 
them missionaries who taught them 
here and there both the fundamentals 
and religion. The outstanding work- 
ers were the Rev. Mr. Thomas in 
South Carolina, the Rev. Mr. Davies 
in Virginia, and the Rey. Thomas 
Bacon in Maryland. Believing 
that the Negro himself should play 
a part in this work, some minis- 
ters established in South Carolina, 
in 1741, a school for the training of 
Negroes who felt the urge to evan- 
gelize their own people. The first 
Negroes thus trained were called 
Harry and Andrew. One became a 
successful worker, but the other fell 
by the wayside. 

A little more hope came to these 
parts later, as a result of the nascent 
social doctrine, which found some re- 
sponse among the American colonies. 
These were the ideas set forth mainly 
by John Locke, made popular in 
France by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and in America by Samuel Adams, 
James Otis, Patrick Henry, and 
Thomas Jefferson. Locke, although 
not an antagonist of slavery, had 
come forth with the idea that all men 
are created with equal experience. 
That man comes into the world with 
his mind like a tabula rasa and what- 
ever he learns thereafter to distin- 
guish himself from any other man he 
learns by experience. Since men are 
created with equal experience, they 
are also created free and equal. They 
are, therefore, endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights among which are life, liberty, 
and property. Liberty, he defined as 
the right of a man to do anything he 
wants to do as long as he does not 
interfere with the rights of somebody 
else; and property as something 
which man has taken out of nature 
and mixed ‘his labor with. 

‘The American reformers, antici- 
pated by the Quakers, Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Baptists, in expound- 
ing the doctrines of John Locke, con- 
cluded that man had no right to hold 
another man as property. The idea, 
then, was that while Americans were 
using this doctrine to establish the 
claim of the colonies to independence 
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of Great Britain, they, in order to be 
consistent, had to free the Negroes 
whom they then held in bondage, and 
consequently prepare such Negroes 
for life as free men. 

Out of this preachment of the new 
doctrine came systematic efforts to 
free the Negro. The emancipation of 
the entire race was boldly advocated 
by both religious reformers and revo- 
lutionary patriots. Representative 
persons of these circles organized 
here and there in the country aboli- 
tion societies which took form during 
the American Revolution. They ex- 
panded so as to have such organiza- 
tions in all large towns and cities and 
a national organization which met an- 
nually as the American Convention of 
Abolition Societies. 

These abolition societies were not 
the radical anti-slavery organizations 
which appeared during the ’thirties 
and waged their incessant war on 
slavery until it was abolished during 
the Civil War. The first anti-slavery 
effort was a mild one. The leaders 
of that movement sometimes called 
themselves gradual emancipationists. 
Often they were called compensating 
emancipationists because they be- 
lieved in freeing the slaves by paying 
for their freedom. The institution, as 
they believed, should be destroyed 
gradually by providing that when all 
the slaves reached a certain age they 
should be free. In this way all the 
slaves would not be turned loose on 
the country at once and thereby be- 
come public charges; that is to say, 
paupers to be cared for by the com- 
munity, just as persons are now be- 
ing supported by relief. In order to 
avoid this these societies provided for 
the training of the slaves intended for 
freedom. They were taken to the re- 
ligious meetings, where they were in- 
structed in religion and morals. They 
were trained also to serve efficiently, 
not only at common labor, but in 
higher pursuits. It was customary to 
apprentice them to trades and when 
they had been properly prepared to 
function as mechanics and artisans, 
committees of these abolition societies 
found positions for them in the com- 
munity. There were no trades unions 
at that time to close the door in the 
face of persons because of their color. 

The actual education of the Negro, 
however, followed. The effort extend- 
ed beyond that of the mere teaching 
of the Negro to learn the principles 
of religion or to master a trade. Fur- 
ther training of the mind in order 
that the Negro might be able to think 
for himself was deemed necessary 
along with this practical knowledge. 
Flias Neau established a school for 
Negroes in New York City in 1704. 
Anthony Benezet had such a school 
for Negroes in Philadelphia in 1750. 
In the home of Primas Hall, in Bos- 
ton, Elisha Sylvester kept a school 
for Negroes in 1798. In fact, during 
the revolutionary period, there was no 
restriction as to what sort of educa- 
tion the Negro might undergo nor 
how much of it he might acquire. 


A reaction followed the American 
Revolution, however, and the pendu- 
lum began to swing the other way. 
When the colonies settled down to 
the problem of dealing practically 
with things rather than stimulating 
emotions by the doctrines which made 
the Revolution possible, they began 
to seek methods for restraining men 
rather than to give them more liberty. 
The first government of the United 
States was decidedly aristocratic. Not 
all white men could hold office and 
only one out of every fifteen could 
vote, even as late as 1800. Less and 
less these statesmen had to say or do 
with the Negroes except to restrict 
them rather than to encourage their 
emancipation and elevation to the 
status of freedmen. 

About the same time came the rapid 
increase in mechanical appliances 
which brought about what was called 
the industrial revolution and proved 
to be the greatest reactionary force in 
the history of the Negro. Beginning 
with the steam engine came the other 
contrivances like the wool-combing 
machine, the flying shuttle, the power 
loom, and above all, the cotton gin, 
which was invented in 1793. 

A few decades thereafter, and cer- 
tainly by 1830, cotton had so multi- 
plied in production as to become the 
great staple of the country, and the 
slave-holding area of the United 
States had come forward with the 
program of making cotton king. 
These appliances so cheapened the 
manufacture of cotton and its de- 
mand so greatly increased as to neces- 
sitate the production of a much 
larger crop of cotton. This new de- 
mand for the raw material to supply 
the world-wide demand for cotton 
cloth made slavery apparently profit- 
able. Cheap labor was more in de- 
mand than ever in the United States. 
Slavery by this time had been abol- 
ished by instant or gradual emanci- 
pation methods outside of the South, 
but the reaction set in in time to stop 
the liberation in that section. 

Reactionaries said that they needed 
the Negroes to produce more cotton, 
and the idea of emancipating them 
must be abandoned. Even that clause 
in the Constitution which provided 
that in 1807 the slave trade should be 
abolished was not carried out. A 
law without any teeth in it was en- 
acted, and it was never enforced. 
Slaves were imported from Africa 
until the Civil War. 

The result of this reaction was to 
close up the schools of the Negro 
throughout the South and to diminish 
the support for those Negro schools 
on what was called free soil. When 
Negroes like Cato, Gabriel Prosser, 
Denmark Vesey and Nat Turner un- 
dertook to destroy the institution of 
slavery, moreover, the lot of the Ne- 
groes became harder. The people in 
the slave-holding states not only 
closed the schools for Negroes but 
provided that anyone teaching the 
Negroes even privately should be 
punished and that it would be un- 


lawful to circulate any literature cal- 
culated to attack slavery. By 1840, 
the abolitionists, who during the 
American Revolution were more nu- 
merous in the South than in the 
North, had ceased to function in the 
land of slavery. Such sympathetic 
persons in other parts could not reach 
the Negroes in order to teach them 
even in spite of the law. 

A little hope came from various 
sources. There were white planters 
who were a law unto themselves, and 
when it was necessary to teach a Ne- 
gro to read, write, and cipher in or- 
der to make him a useful slave, they 
did so in violation of the law. For 
instance, Joseph Davis, the brother 
of Jefferson Davis, had Isaiah T. 
Montgomery trained as an account- 
ant for his entire plantation. There 
were also sympathetic white persons 
of religious orders who were morally 
brave enough to violate the law in 
teaching the Negroes to read the 
Bible. They did not like the stigma 
of sealing up to the mind of the Ne- 
gro the only revelation that man has 
of God as they had been so frequently 
charged by the anti-slavery elements 
of the North. 

There were open schools through- 
out this period at New Orleans and 
Mobile, where the free people of color 
had their right to maintain schools 
guaranteed in the agreement by which 
Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States in 1803. But in cities like 
Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk, 
such schools always existed in secret. 

Some of these cases are very inter- 
esting. Frederika Bremer, who 
toured this country in 1849, looked 
for such schools, of which she had 
heard when she was in Charleston; 
and there she finally found one. It 
was secretly kept in an alley far re- 
moved from the main streets. Daily 
to this place the children went with 
their books wrapped in a bundle of 
clothes as if they were going to carry 
“a washing” home. There they would 
lie prostrate on the floor for hours 
studying their books until they would 
be dismissed to return home carrying 
their books in the same manner. The 
free Negroes of Charleston main- 
tained openly a school taught by Sim- 
eon Beard, who was active up to the 
time of the Civil War as a represen- 
tative of the Brown Fellowship So- 
ciety, through which the free people 
of color cooperated in various ways 
for their own good. 

In 1854, one Mrs. Douglass, a white 
woman, was brought into the city 
court of Norfolk, Virginia, to ac- 
count for the crime of teaching Ne- 
groes. She informed them that she 
had been instrueting them thus secret- 
ly for a number of years. The court 
read the law to her, declared her 
guilty of crime, but did not impose 
the penalty of fine or imprisonment 
for which the law provided. She 
was told that the sentence would be 
suspended provided she would leave 
the city immediately. This she 
promptly did. 


Mr. J. C. Napier, a former regis- 
trar of the United States Treasury, 
still tells the story of how he, as a 
free Negro boy, attended the school 
for people of this class in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1858. “One morning,” 
he said: 

“The school was disturbed by a ter- 
rible knocking at the door. An 
armed officer rushed in and inquired 
of the Scotch-Irishman who was 
teaching these children, ‘What are 
you doing here?’ ” 

“IT am teaching these children,” 
was the reply. 

“You are violating an ordinance 
of this city,” said the officer. “Dis- 
miss these children, close the school, 
and leave in twenty-four hours.” 

With this injunction the teacher 
promptly complied, although Tennes- 
see had never enacted a law actually 
prohibiting the enlightenment of Ne- 


Another interesting school of this 
type was unearthed during the Civil 
War when Sherman had marched 
through Georgia to the sea at Savan- 
nah. He discovered in that city a 
school for Negroes taught by a lady 
named Devreaux, and she had thus 
taught there secretly for thirty years. 
In spite of all the vigilance main- 
tained in trying to prevent Negroes 
from learning to read and write, this 
school had not been disturbed. It 
was probably due to the fact that 
Savannah was settled by a more lib- 
eral class of people than those who 
lived in other parts of the state, and 
although they knew about the school 
they probably winked at the viola- 
tion of the law. This was true of 
many other such parts of the South. 
If the people of the community want- 
ed a thing done they permitted it re- 
gardless of the law. The statutes did 
not always show the actual law which 
was enforced in parts of the South. 
These hostile laws were generally 
passed when some flagrant case of 
violation greatly excited or incon- 
venienced some one, and when that 
particular instance had passed the 
people moved along as formerly. 
Nearer to the Civil War, however, 
when the attack on slavery became 
bitter these laws were usually en- 
foreed. 
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Although the education of the Ne- 
gro in the South was practically 
brought to a close more than a gen- 
eration before the Civil War, oppor- 
tunities for the enlightenment of the 
Negroes still continued in the slave 
states, along the border line where 
liberal elements were found. Schools 
for Negroes continued in cities 
like Baltimore, Louisville, and Saint 
Louis. In Baltimore, the main 
stimulus was the Catholic Church, 
which had long maintained its right 
for religious instruction of all races, 
and along with this went a literary 
training. The most important center 
in that city was the St. Francis 
Academy, devoted exclusively to the 
education of girls. At a much earlier 
date in this city, however, Daniel 
Coker had conducted a private school 
there for Negroes, and opportunities 
of this sort continued in a way until 
the Civil War. Frances Ellen Wat- 
kins Harper once conducted a school 
in Baltimore. Maryland and Ken- 
tucky, as well as Tennessee, it may be 
remembered, never actually passed 
any laws prohibiting the Negroes 
from learning to read and write, but 
in certain parts of these states public 
opinion was just as effective as the 
law. In Louisville, Kentucky, Hen- 
ry Adams and William H. Gibson 
conducted private schools. In Saint 
Louis these existed without much 
question in connection with churches 
and sympathetic people, although 
prohibited by law. 


Schools in Spite of 
Public Opinion 


Just across the border line in the 
free states, there was not much more 
interest in the uplift of the Negro 
than below the line. The cause was 
the close relationship between this 
lower section of free territory and the 
slave area to which went manufac- 
tured articles in exchange for the ag- 
ricultural products of the South. 
Anti-Negro and anti-abolition riots 
in the cities near the border often re- 
sulted in the destruction of Negroes’ 
property and lives, as well as the 
ruin of their schools and churches. 
In Philadelphia where the pro-slavery 
sentiment among the commercial 
classes was very strong, the highly 
favorable attitude of the Quakers 
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and the very promising economic con- 
dition of the Negroes themselves as 
mechanics, artisans, and caterers 
made possible a number of successful 
schools. In Pittsburgh the same sit- 
uation of self-sufficiency obtained, 
for as early as the ’thirties the Ne- 
groes, in cooperation with Lewis 
Woodson, an African Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, had established and 
conducted successfully a school of 
their own. Similar efforts were made 
by the Negroes in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the number of elementary schools 
which flourished there under teachers 
like Peter H. Clark fashioned the 
way for a successful secondary insti- 
tution known as Gilmore’s High 
School, bearing the name of its 
founder, the Reverend Hiram Gil- 
more. 

Farther toward the North, in the 
large cities, Negroes occasionally had 
access to schools opened for whites 
and with the assistance of friends 
conducted without much molestation 
their own schools. This was true in 
Boston, Salem, New Haven, and es- 
pecially so in New York City as a 
result of the continuous work of the 
New York African Free Schools, 
founded by the New York Manumis- 
sion Society and directed for a num- 
ber of years by C. C. Andrews. Some 
interest was shown in the education 
of the Negro in cities like Rochester, 
Buffalo, Chillicothe, Columbus, and 
Cleveland. 

In the Middle West, however, there 
was much opposition to granting the 
Negroes aecess to the public schools 
which began to take hold of the peo- 
ple’s mind and finally became estab- 
lished after the successful effort to 
provide education at state expense. 
Cities and towns in those parts ob- 
jected to paying taxes for the educa- 
tion of Negroes. The rich people had 
long objected to taxing their property 
for the education of poor whites, and 
they generally arose in_ protest 
against any such proposal to extend 
that privilege to Negroes. The Ne- 
groes were excluded from the public 
schools sometimes even when they 
paid a school tax which provided edu- 
cation for the whites. 

In the ease of the City of Balti- 
more, just before the Civil War, Ne- 
groes paid as much as five hundred 
dollars in taxes for schools, but their 
chijdren derived no benefit therefrom. 


The free Negro property owners in 
Virginia at that time paid a much 
larger sum in various taxes from 
which they derived no benefit. The 
same situation obtained in most parts 
of the country. 

The laws for schools at public ex- 
pense in Pennsylvania were finally 
construed as providing equally for 
the education of the Negroes, and in 
1818 a school for Negro children at 
public expense was established at Co- 
lumbia in that state. In 1822 another 
such school was established for Ne- 
groes in Philadelphia. This was done 
by a liberal construction of the law 
which did not provide specifically for 
the education of the Negro. In New 
York, separate schools were provided 
for the Negroes, and in 1824 public 
support went to the African Free 
Schools in that city. In 1841, sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes were au- 
thorized by law. 

In New England, however, the sit- 
uation had taken a different turn. 
Separate schools were established in 
Newport in 1828, but they were abol- 
ished in 1866. Separate schools were 
provided in Connecticut in cities like 
New Haven and Hartford in 1830 
and continued until 1868. In Massa- 
chusetts, where a separate school for 
colored children had been provided in 
1820, there developed an effort to 
wipe out the color line in the schools. 
In New Bedford in 1838 the colored 
children were admitted along with 
the whites. In 1843 they were ad- 
mitted to the schools of Nantucket. 
In 1846 Boston was urged to destroy 
the color line in the public schools, 
and it was actually done in 1855, as 
a result of efforts made by Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips. 

Farther West, however, progress 
against inequality was slow. In 1829 
the State of Ohio passed the law ex- 
cluding Negro children from enjoying 
the freedom of public schools and re- 
turning to them the amount of school 
tax on their property collected for 
this purpose, but in 1849 the State 
provided that schools for Negro chil- 
dren might be maintained at public 
expense. The decision did not mean 
much because no buildings were con- 
structed. 

In Indiana the struggle for the Ne- 
gro to profit by education at public 
expense was more difficult. In a law 
passed in 1837, that state provided 


that the white inhabitants alone 
should benefit by the local school sys- 
tem thereby provided. The legisla- 
ture of that state when asked in 1841 
for a reasonable share of the school 
fund for the education of the Negro 
refused to take favorable action. In 
1853, however, the State provided 
that since the Negro children should 
not be educated, the property of Ne- 
groes should not be taxed for this 
purpose. The resolution presenting 
this bill said that it was held “to be 
better for the weaker party that no 
privilege be extended them,—as the 
tendency to such might be to induce 
the vain belief that the prejudice of 
the dominant race could ever be so 
mollified as to break down the rugged 
barriers that must forever exist be- 
tween their social relations.” 

The Negroes fared much better in 
Illinois. With the exception of Chi- 
cago and some few counties in the 
southern part of the state, they were 
not ineluded in the public school sys- 
tem, but the law apparently exclud- 
ing Negro children was often ignored. 
The state did not eliminate this re- 
striction from the law until 1874. 
Chicago made some attempt to pro- 
vide separate schools in 1864, but 
soon abandoned it and admitted Ne- 
groes to the public schools. The ques- 
tion did not become one of great im- 
portance in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. Negroes from the very begin- 
ning were accepted in the public 
schools. 


Higher Strivings in 
Education 


The education of the Negro on free 
soil, however, was not restricted to 
the elementary level. There were 
those who believed that the Negro 
should learn more than to read and 
to write. In the effort to give the 
Negroes a chance to think and learn 
enough to do for themselves, friends 
of the race tried to do what they could 
for the higher education of the race 
in order that in distinguishing them- 
selves they might demonstrate the 
mental capacity of their people and 
thus establish the claim of the en- 
tire race to freedom. 

In this effort of the higher train- 
ing of the Negro, some of the people 
of the slaveholding area made some 
provision for them to be taught. 
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Sympathetic white men who had 
families by Negro women 
sometimes had great concern for the 
future of their offspring. They were 
sent to centers in the North, and in 
the case of very rich persons, as was 
often done in Louisiana, they were 
sent to Europe and educated. Wil- 
berforce University was started in 
1855 by the Methodist Church, work- 
ing through John F. Wright, to pro- 
vide opportunity on free soil for the 
education of such mulatto children. 
This institution was taken over by 
Bishop Daniel A. Payne for the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church 
during the Civil War, when the origi- 
nal purpose of the school could no 
longer be carried out. 

A larger number of Southerners, 
however, were interested in having 
trained for leadership in Liberia cer- 
tain of their slaves whom they felt 
impelled to manumit and colonize in 
Liberia. It was conceded that the 
ministers, 


raised 


needed teachers, 
physicians, and other professionals. 
Before being transplanted to Africa 
a few of such prospects were trained 
in higher institutions of the North. 
The largest factor in the advanced 
training of the Negro in the North, 
however, came from philanthropists 
and religious people, especially the 
Catholics. 

Some of these instances are worthy 
of note. Provision was made for 
the education of the Negroes who 
were sent from Virginia by Edward 
Coles to Edwardsville, Illinois; by 
Samuel Gist, from a plantation in 
the same state to Brown County, 
Ohio, and by those in charge of the 
settlement of Negroes made by Au- 
gustus Wattles of Connecticut in 
Mercer County, Ohio, to which went 
also the slaves of John Randolph of 
the State of Virginia. In this center 
in Ohio, Samuel Emlen, a Friend, of 
New Jersey, provided $20,000 to es- 
tablish in his name an institute for 
the education of the Negroes and In- 


colony 


dians in mechanical arts and agricul- 
ture. To another area of southern and 


eastern Indiana, in which were settled 
other Negroes transplanted from 


slave to free soil by Quakers of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, developed 
the Union Literary Institute, near 
Spartanburg, in that State. Ne- 
groes there were educated along with 
other students. Farther North, in 
the centre to which Negroes were 
transplanted te various parts of Can- 
ada, was established the British 
American Manual Labor Institute by 
Hiram Wilson and Josiah Henson, a 
Negro, who had done so much in con- 
ducting fugitive slaves to that soil. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, in connection 
with Frederick Douglass, proposed 
the establishment of another such 
manual labor college for Negroes, and 
when she went to England in 1852, 
she undertook to raise funds for this 

The project, however, was 
abandoned. 


purpose. 


The idea of manual labor in higher 
education as it developed through 


these years requires some explana- 
tion. In those days it was believed 
that “he that doth not work neither 
shall he learn.” Learning was not 
considered something free. It was 
believed at that time that, while 
teaching the youth trades, agricul- 
ture and the like, they could turn out 
products which would be of value. 
We have found out since then that 
this cannot be done. The farms and 
the shops which are now established 
in connection with our industrial 
and vocational schools are not in- 
tended to make money as a factory 
They cannot be used for in- 
struction purposes and at the same 
time for a commercial purpose. These 
farms and shops are considered just 
as any other laboratory in which ma- 
terials are necessarily wasted and de- 
stroyed in the effort to teach the 
youth what to do and how to do it. 

Such was not the case though in 
those days, and the boys had to work 
while studying. They had their 
classes in the morning and worked in 
the afternoon. For this very reason 
the schools in this country today do 
most of their work in the morning 
and very little in the afternoon. Un- 
like the schools in Europe, which 
from time immemorial have run six 
days in the week, the schools on this 
side were closed one day during the 
week, generally Saturday, but some- 
times Monday. The girls were not 
usually thought of at that time in 
this connection, and the boys in these 
schools were supposed to spend at 
least one day during the week to wash 
their clothes, clean up in general, and 
provide their supplies for the rest of 
the week. Thus we have five days 
for school in the United States and 
one open day in addition to Sunday. 

It was believed that this system 
would appeal especially to Negroes 
since they were accustomed to work 
and could be made to work efficiently. 
Giving them a chance to attend school 
under such circumstances, it was be- 
lieved, would facilitate their educa- 
tion because they would be earning 
what they were learning. Yet, like 
many other theories in education, 
when tried, this one proved to be un- 
sound and was abandoned. 

The free Negroes themselves, meet- 
ing annually in conventions in va- 
rious Northern cities from 1830 un- 
til the Civil War, undertook to estab- 
lish such a college. They had dreams 
of founding in New Haven an insti- 
tution which would be for Negroes 
the same thing that Yale was for the 
whites. With the support of rich 
New York merchants like Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan, who seemed inclined 
to endorse the project, the sponsors 
believed that such a higher institu- 
tion for the training of Negroes was 
assured. The people in New Haven, 
however, arose in protest against the 
establishment of any such college in 
that city and brought the project to 
naught. They contended that an influx 
of free Negroes to that city would 
result in making an unusually large 


does. 


number of them paupers to be sup- 
ported at the expense of the people. 

Some of this fear, of course, was 
exaggerated because behind this hos- 
tility toward the Negroes in the cit- 
ies at that time were not only the 
native Americans, but the poor Irish 
and poor Germans who were coming 
into this country to compete with the 
Negro in manual labor in these cities. 
They sometimes mobbed the Negroes, 
burned down their schools and 
churches, and frequently drove them 
out of the state. Many of them had 
to seek shelter in Canada. In those 
parts they had to start life over 
again, as they had already done once 
before in going from the South to 
the North. 

The whites of the North were 
not any more kindly disposed to- 
ward such educational efforts for 
Negroes when made even by mem- 
bers of their own race. In Canter- 
bury, Connecticut, Prudence Cran- 
dall was imprisoned because she 
dared to open her school to Negro 
girls. On account of admitting three 
Negro students, among whom were 
Henry Highland Garnet and Alex- 
ander Crummell, the academy at 
Canaan, New Hampshire, was un- 
ceremoniously closed and the build- 
ing was dragged away to a swamp 
by hundreds of yoke of oxen. Ne- 
groes attended New York Central 
College at MeGrawville; and two of 
the race, Charles L. Reason and 
William Allen, taught there. <A 
considerable number of Negroes at- 
tended Oberlin College. 

Lincoln University, founded un- 
der the inspiration of John M. 
Dickey and opened under the prin- 
cipalship of John P. Carter as Ash- 
mun Institute in 1857, prepared mis- 
sionaries for Africa, but did not 
help the situation much on this side 
of the Atlantie until reorganized 
under Dr. Isaac N. Rendall as Lin- 
coln University in 1866. Some serv- 
ice was rendered by Avery College 
in Pittsburgh, founded with funds 
given by Charles Avery, and opened 
under the direction of Philotas 
Dean, a white man, who was succeed- 
ed in turn by M. H. Freeman, 
George B. Vashon and Henry High- 
land Garnet. Useful also was the 
Institute for Colored Youth, estab- 
lished in Philadelphia with funds 
left by Richard Humphreys and 
later taken to its present site and 
called Cheyney. 

By the middle of the nineteenth 
century Negroes had attended the 
following white institutions: Easton 
Academy in Pennsylvania, Thetford 
Academy in the same state, Oneida 
Institute at Whitesboro in New 
York, Bowdoin College, Rutland 
College in Vermont, Jefferson Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, Athens College 
in Ohio, Franklin College at Athens 
in the same state, and Hanover Col- 
lege in Indiana. Negroes had done 
professional work at the Medical 
School of the University of New 
York, the Castleton Medical School 


in Vermont, the Berkshire Medical 
School at Pittsfield in Massachusetts, 
the Rush Medical School in Chicago, 
the Eclectic Medical School in Phil- 
adelphia, the Homeopathic College 
in Cleveland and the Medical School 
of Harvard University. Negro stu- 
dents of theology had had advan- 
tages at the Theological Seminary in 
Gettysburg in Pennsylvania, the 
Dartmouth Theological School, and 
the Theological Seminary of 
Charleston in South Carolina. 

Privately instructors at several 
other institutions had assisted in 
the education of Negroes living 
nearby or serving them in various 
capacities. John Chavis, who be- 
came the head of a private school at- 
tended by the most aristocratic whites 
of North Carolina, was probably thus 
educated at Princeton. It does not 
appear that he was a regular stu- 
dent, although he studied there. 

Out of the effort for higher educa- 
tion for the Negro, however, even 
prior to the Civil War, came certain 
persons well educated. There was 
John B. Russwurm, who finished 
Bowdoin College in 1828 with John 
P. Hale, later a prominent U. S. 
Senator. Russwurm became the edi- 
tor of the first Negro newspaper and 
finally an educator in Liberia. Dr. 
William Taylor and Dr. Fleet were 
educated in medicine in the District 
of Columbia. John V. DeGrasse of 
New York and Thomas J. White of 
Brooklyn completed the medical 
course at Bowdoin in 1849; Garrison 
Draper, who laid a literary foun- 
dation in Dartmouth, studied law in 
Baltimore in order to serve in that 
capacity in Liberia. In 1855 the 
Berkshire Medical School graduated 
two doctors who also migrated to Li- 
beria. George B. Vashon and John 
Mercer Langston obtained their col- 
lege education at Oberlin. Henry 
Highland Garnet and Alexander 
Crummell began their education at 
Canaan in New Hampshire from 
which they were driven when the 
school, on account of admitting them, 
was destroyed, but they completed 
their course at Oneida Institute in 
New York under Beriah Green. Dan- 
iel A. Payne obtained his literary 
training at the Lutheran Seminary in 
Gettysburg. John §S. Rock studied 
dentistry in Philadelphia and both 
law and medicine in Boston; George 
L. Ruffin finished law at Harvard in 
1869. 

By these efforts the Negro demon- 
strated to the world his capacity to 
develop the intellect. For a number 
of years there were persons who had 
written books to prove that the Ne- 
gro was void of mental capacity and 
for that reason should be kept as a 
beast of burden. One man said that 
if he found a Negro who could con- 
jugate a Greek verb he would thereby 
be convinced that the Negro had a 
niind. Not long after emancipation 
W. S. Searborough wrote a Greek 
grammar which was used as a text at 
Yale University. 
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Snatching Learning in Forbidden Fields 


LTHOUGH the education of the 
A Negro was prohibited by law 
in all slave states except Mary- 

land, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
in most of these parts by hostile 
opinion, certain Negroes, nevertheless, 
snatched a bit of learning from these 
begrudging people. Occupations, di- 
rect and indirect contacts, observa- 
tion, and secret communication made 
such advancement in knowledge in- 
evitable. To prevent such a result 
was almost as unlikely as to hold the 
water down in the channel of a 
stream while it is rising on its banks. 


In the first place, there was the op- 
portunity of the house slaves in con- 
tradistinetion to the field slaves who 
were kept out of the reach of whites 
except that of the driving overseer. 
The house slaves were in constant 
touch with their owner and his wife 
and children, who were the most in- 
telligent people of the community. In 
this respect the slaves employed in 
the planters’ homes were more for- 
tunate than the poor whites whom 
the rich planters despised and avoid- 
ed. The Negro house servants, by 
this close contact, learned to speak 
the English language correctly and 
almost anything else intellectual 
which did not involve the use of read- 
ing and writing. Some Negroes thus 
employed, showed as much evidence 
of refinement as did the people whom 
they served. The “Mammy” of the 
plantation was both the adviser and 
ecmpanion of the planter’s wife and 
a teacher of morals to her daughters. 
Seamstresses and maids likewise 
functioned; and Negro men employed 
as butlers and coachmen served in 
similar fashion the young men of the 
rich families. 


The exceptional opportunity some- 
times came to the Negro man or 
woman to travel with their owners. 
Duties required of the Negro attend- 
ants brought them increasing knowl- 
edge in places to which the owners 
of the black companions could not 
always transplant their safeguards 
against the enlightenment of the Ne- 
groes. The owner was not a law unto 
himself everywhere he might have to 
go. Such travel often took these Ne- 
gro attendants to the most enlight- 
ened parts of the United States and 
to foreign countries. In many of the 
places thus visited came contacts with 
other persons from whom much was 
learned. In a few cases such Negro 
traveling companions learned foreign 
languages. 

Negroes learned too in working in 
higher spheres as assistants to whites. 
Since the unwritten law of the slave 
regime was that a white man should 
not do manual labor, every position 
or office in that area had two persons 
connected therewith—a white man, 
who held the position, and a Negro, 


who did the work which the position 
required. The white clerk in a gro- 
cery drove the bargain for the sale 
of so much sugar or bacon, but the 
Negro employed had to be on hand to 
weigh the supplies required and load 
them on the purchaser’s conveyance. 
The white postmaster made up the 
mail and distributed it, but the Ne- 
gro assistant had to stand by to han- 
dle all large parcels and the heavy 
sacks. The miller checked the amount 
of grain brought for grinding and 
the quantity of meal or flour thereby 
produced, but the ever present Negro 
companion had to handle the sacks 
and barrels. By contact, the Negro, 
in being ever present in all these 
transactions, often learned to read, 
write, and cipher. Some states, like 
Georgia and South Carolina, sought 
to close the loophole by providing in 
their hostile laws that Negroes should 
not be employed at such occupations. 

Negroes educated themselves also 
by contact when observation was 
merely occasional or difficult. Writ- 
ing and printing could not be con- 
ducted as a secret affair. Reading 
matter could be seen everywhere, and 
the law penalizing the effort to un- 
derstand these things served the Ne- 
groes as the stimulus of forbidden 
fruit. Ordinarily the Negro might 
not have paid much attention thereto, 
but when told that writing and read- 
ing were keys which unlocked the 
doors to good things denied him, he 
used every opportunity to acquire 
such knowledge. Watt Jennison, 
who became a useful minister in 
Buckingham County, Virginia, imme- 
diately after the Civil War, could 
thus function because during slavery 
he had taught himself to read and 
write by spelling and copying the 
words which he found printed on the 
fertilizer sacks which he handled from 
day to day. 


When one Negro thus acquired 
knowledge he communicated it to an- 
other, without actually violating the 
law. In conversation the one would 
say to the other that “1” is a straight 
up line, and “i” is a short, straight 
up ‘line with a dot over it; “o” is 
round like a circle; “k” is a broken- 
back fellow; “v” is an open-mouth 
triangle upside down and “w” is two 
“v’s” put together; “ce” is like a circle 
with a mouth on one side, and “G” 
is almost like “ec” with a beard hang- 
ing from the mouth and an upturned 
lip; and so on they carried the knewl- 
edge of the alphabet until it was 
learned. With a little assistance and 
observation they learned thereby to 
spell words of one syllable, next of 
two syllables, and then more difficult 
combinations. Finally they contrived 
to put these words together and fig- 
ure out the meaning of printed mat- 
ter which they daily observed. Learn- 


ing to write required more effort, but 
acquisition of such knowledge fol- 
lowed in many of these cases. 

A few Negroes educated themselves 
by observing what passed at schools 
to which they went as servants for 
their owner’s children. Often in the 
private schools near home the Negro 
servant figured as a constant attend- 
ant, carrying books and the like, 
which the aristocratic children, ac- 
cording to custom, were not supposed 
to do. When the young man or wo- 
man went far from home to a higher 
institution the service of the Negro 
attendant was so required. Many of 
the boarding schools of that day pro- 
vided special quarters for such ser- 
vants. In this atmosphere of learn- 
ing there were always those who 
dared now and then to teach enter- 
prising slaves in spite of the law to 
the contrary, but a much larger num- 
ber of Negroes learned from what 
they could take in themselves when 
things were explained in their pres- 
ence. When the young white man or 
woman returned from his or her alma 
mater with a developed mind, the 
black attendant might have inquired 
of their admirers, “What fault do 
you find of me?” 

Not a few Negroes claimed that 
they acquired knowledge in a miracu- 
lous way. They communed in some 
way with the “Great Spirit” of the 
universe, and things appeared to them 
in a vision. For example, Lott Cary, 
who went as missionary to Liberia 
in 1821, says that he had never tried 
to read before he was converted on 
hearing a sermon from a text in the 
third chapter of John, “Ye must be 
born again”; but the preaching of it 
made such an impression upon him 
that he went home that day and read 
the entire chapter himself without 
any assistance. What such men as 
Lott Cary meant to say, however, was 
not that things came to them by rev- 
elation, but that their full meaning 
finally dawned upon them all at once 
after having made for a long time 
an unconscious effort to understand 
them. More than one student has 
had this experience when confronting 
hard problems in school. 


The chance for the Negro thus to 
acquire knowledge was better some- 
times when the teachers of southern 
schools happened to be sympathetic 
whites from the free states. The 
South was not as well advanced in 
knowledge as was the East in those 
days, and both teachers and books 
came from that more advanced see- 
tion. The sons and daughters of 
rich planters held themselves above 
the level of that of teaching, and 
the poor whites of the South, al- 
most as uneducated as the Negroes 
themselves, knew practically noth- 
ing useful to teach. In the agricul- 
tural area, moreover, long lingered 


the idea that teaching should be 
done by those not able to labor 
physically or to direct those thus 
engaged. A considerable number 
of northern teachers, therefore, had 
close contact with Negro slaves. 
They did not generally instruct the 
Neyroes purposely as one would any 
white person known to be benight- 
ed, but often thus served Negroes, 
forgetting or not knowing the laws 
to the contrary. 

Some of these teachers from the 
north, however, went south for the 
purpose of enlightening the Ne- 
groes in every way that they could 
and to weaken the institution of 
slavery whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. Such was Delia 
Webster, a teacher from Vermont, 
who went to operate in Kentucky. 
Her efforts were brought to a close 
there by conviction and imprison- 
ment along with Calvin N. Fairbank 
for writing passes to aid Negroes to 
escape from slavery. 

Until the reaction of the ’thirties 
slaves learned much from free Ne- 
groes who, in cities like New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, 
Norfolk, Washington and _ Balti- 
more, had had opportunities for edu- 
cation. Free Negroes had various 
sorts of shops where slaves came 
into contact with them, and during 
these years there was a close bond 
between the two classes. By and 
by, however, laws were enacted to 
limit such contacts and public opin- 
ion likewise operated. Most free 
Negroes as mechanics and artisans 
were dependent upon the whites for 
employment, and the former dared 
not work against the interests of the 
latter even when there was no law 
to the contrary. Furthermore, the 
slaveholding class followed the 
usual method of dealing with weak 
peoples—divide and rule. The free 
Negroes were made to believe that 
they were much better than slaves. 


Sometimes we are asked how many 
Negroes thus learned to read and 
write before the Civil War? This is 
a difficult question to answer because 
no such statistics were kept in those 
days, and it was not safe for a Negro 
to let everybody know that he had 
thus advanced in knowledge. He 
might write a pass for himself and 
friends and escape from bondage; 
and for fear that he might do such 
a thing he might be sold to the Low- 
er South from which escape was more 
difficult. Yet, if the advertisements 
for runaway slaves be taken as evi- 
dence, at least ten per cent of the 
male Negroes could read and write 
about 1800. This number doubtless 
decreased during the reactionary pe- 
riod, but it is highly probable that, 
including both slaves and free Ne- 
groes, this proportion did not fall 
below five per cent. 
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Educating the Negro After the Civil War 


FTER the general emancipation 
the education of the Negro 
was on a _ different basis. 


Persons interested in the uplift of 
the race could at least have free 
access to them except in the most 
backward parts where the mob was 
in control. Soldiers of the Union 
Army, coming into contact with the 
Negroes fleeing to their camps, had 
set the example of teaching the Ne- 
groes the rudiments of education. 
This was all but systematized in 
camps of Port Royal, South Caro- 
lina, in the northern part of Virginia, 
in and around Washington in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in the West 
along the border in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In the West the Rev. John 
Eaton with the cooperation of Lin- 
coln and Grant standardized the 
work. Much good was thus accom- 
plished in other parts wherever these 
contacts were possible during the 
closing years of the Civil War. 

Freedom as the outcome of the 
Civil War, however, did not bring 
the freedmen within the reach of cen- 
ters of education. In the first place, 
their lives were disrupted by the ef- 
fort to get away from the plantations 
and to strike out anew for themselves 
in homes which they hoped to acquire 
and thus live under their own vine 
and fig tree. This was not so easy 
as so many of them expected, for 
poverty and disease overtook them. 
In some communities from 15 to 
40 per cent of such dislocated Ne- 
groes died during the first few years 
of freedom. Instead of thinking that 
the Negroes would be rapidly elevated 
to take their place in the life of the 
nation, there were those who, seeing 
their awful condition, predicted that 
Negroes of America would soon pass 
away. 

This unfavorable outcome of exter- 
mination, however, did not take place. 
Philanthropic people of the North 
came to the rescue through the Freed- 
men’s Aid Societies and help came 
also from the Federal Government 
through the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
While these agencies were providing 
food and clothing for the destitute 
they gave just as much attention to 
educational uplift. Schools were es- 
tablished throughout the South. Dur- 
ing the first year after the War the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and its cooperat- 
ing agencies reported the establish- 
ment of 4,239 schools with 9,307 
teachers and 247,335 students, and 
these numbers annually increased un- 
til the Federal Government withdrew 
its support in 1870. At that time, 
however, one-fifth of the Negroes had 
learned to read and write. 

These schools established were 
products of the brain of the Northern 
teachers who came South bringing 
with them their ideals to serve among 
the Negroes. The idea was not so 


much to deal with the Negro in the 
condition in which they found him 
but to develop the mind along the line 
that education had dictated wise, and 
immediately to transform the black 
man into a white one. Their schools 
were patterned after those they had 
seen in the North, but they were mod- 
ified to the extent of starting with 
the ‘Negro in the lowest grades and 
taking him through the university. 
The so-ealled colleges and universities 
established at that time began as ele- 
mentary and high schools with a lit- 
tle college work and continued as such 
until they were standardized within 
the present generation. While one 
man was learning the alphabet, an- 
other one in the same building was 
trying to conjugate a Greek verb or 
to read the Bible in Hebrew. 


Everybody was enthusiastic, how- 
ever, and the Negroes rushed to the 
schools believing that their social, 
economic, and political problems 
would thereby be solved. In fact, the 
Negroes were much more anxious to 
attend school and manifested more in- 
terest in education than did the poor 
whites who had also been neglected. 
The Negroes were fortunate in hav- 
ing the enthusiastic leadership of 
some of the most desirable women 
and men of the North. In order to 
carry out the lofty purpose of ele- 
vating the freedmen, these people en- 
dured all sorts of insults and hard- 
ships. The men could easily ignore 
what was said about them or to them, 
but the women writhed under the 
jibes hurled at them by hostile peo- 
ple of the South, who hated the 
“Yankee Schoolmarm” just as relig- 
iously as they hated the “Yankee Car- 
petbagger.” In their isolation, how- 
ever, these idealists worked on and 
laid the foundation for the education 
of the Negro in the South. 

On this honor roll should be in- 
scribed the names of many persons 
and agencies. The Baptists founded 
Shaw at Raleigh, North Carolina, in 
1865; Roger Williams at Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Morehouse at Atlanta, 


Georgia, in 1867; Leland at New Or- 
leans in 1869; and Benedict at Co- 
lumbia in 1871. The Freewill Bap- 
tists founded Storer College at Har- 
pers Ferry in 1867. Working at the 
same time were the Methodists who 
established Walden at Nashville in 
1865, Rust at Holly Springs in 1866, 
Morgan at Baltimore in 1867, Haven 
Academy at Waynesboro in 1868, 
Claflin at Orangeburg in 1869, and 
Clark at Atlanta in 1870. The Pres- 
byterians, likewise interested, estab- 
lished Biddle at Charlotte in 1867. 
The Episcopalians established St. Au- 
gustine at Raleigh the same year and 
the Bishop Payne Divinity School at 
Petersburg in 1878. 


The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, one of the greatest factors in the 
education of the Negro, established 
Avery Institute at Charleston, the 
Ballard Normal School at Macon and 
Washburn at Beaufort in 1865. This 
agency founded also Trinity at 
Athens in Alabama, Gregory at Wil- 
mington in North Carolina, and Fisk 
at Nashville in 1866. Carrying fur- 
ther this constructive program, the 
American Missionary Association es- 
tablished Emerson at Mobile, Storrs 
at Atlanta, Beach at Savannah in 
1867, Hampton Institute in Virginia, 
Knox at Athens, Burrell at Selma, 
and Ely Norma! in Louisville in 
1868; Straight University in New 
Orleans, Tougaloo in Mississippi, Le 
Moyne in Memphis, and Lincoln at 
Marion in Alabama, 1869. Dorches- 
ter Academy began at McIntosh, and 
the Albany Normal in Georgia in 
1870. The Congregationalists joined 
with the Freedmen’s Bureau in and 
establishing Howard University in 
1867. 


Worthy of notice too were some 
less known but very effective workers 
among the Quakers like Miss Towne 
and Miss Murray who established the 
Penn School on St. Helena Island in 
South Carolina. Then appeared also 
Cornelia Hancock, the founder of the 
Laing School at Mount Pleasant; 
Martha Schofield, the originator of 


TEACHING THE FREEDMEN 


the school at Aiken bearing her name, 
and Alida Clark, the moving spirit in 
founding Southland College. Of some 
note too was the work of the Re- 
formed Presbyterians in establishing 
a school at Natchez in 1864 and Knox 
Academy at Selma in Alabama, ten 
years later. The United Presbyterians 
had a school in Nashville in 1863 and 
established Knoxville College in 1875. 
Franklinton Christian College 
emerged from the plans of the Chris- 
tian Church in 1878. 


In this effort to provide education 
for the Negro, the forward looking 
and liberal minded people of the 
South should be included. Antedat- 
ing Vance, Ruffner, and Northern in 
advocating the education of the Ne- 
gro at public expense, were a num- 
ber of Southern leaders who in the 
face of hostile forces pleaded for a 
chance for the Negro to enlighten 
his mind that he might discharge 
efficiently the functions of citizen- 
ship. The best example of this was 
Giles B. Cook who had served on 
the staff of General Robert E. Lee 
in the Confederate Army. Believing, 
with General Lee, that slavery was 
dead and that all should cooperate to 
make the most of this new situation, 
Major Cook decided that he could 
serve best in education. Immediately 
after the war he set himself to this 
important task. He established a 
school for this purpose in Petersburg, 
Virginia, and appealed to the phi- 
lanthropic men of his section for sup- 
port. While he did not succeed in 
doing all that he hoped, he main- 
tained there for a number of years a 
school from which came a number of 
educated and useful Negroes who 
later participated in the elevation of 
their race. From this school as a 
nucleus developed the present Pea- 
body High School and the Bishop 
Payne Divinity School in Petersburg, 
founded by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

A similar effort was that of the 
establishment of Stillman Institute by 
the Southern Presbyterians in 1876. 
Paine College was established in Au- 
gusta in 1884 by the Southern Metho- 
dists, as a token of their interest in 
the Negro membership of their 
church which was set apart in 1870 
as the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Following the noble exam- 
ple of these early Southern workers 
in behalf of the Negro came later the 
efforts of Bishop Atticus G. Haygood 
and J. L. M. Curry, working through 
the John F. Slater Fund, and still 
later the liberal-minded Bishop C. B. 
Galloway who fearlessly advocated 
the enlightenment of the Negro. High 
upon the roll of honor, however, 
rightly belong those who, represent- 
ing Freedmen’s Aid Societies and 
funds given by philanthropists for 
the education of the large majority 
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of those enlightened, had blazed the 
way—Mprtilla Miner in the District 
of Columbia, Corey at Virginia 
Union, Packard and Giles at Spel- 
man, Cravath at Fisk, Ware at At- 
lanta, Armstrong at Hampton, 
Graves at Morehouse, Tupper at 
Shaw, and General Howard at How- 
ard. 

These persons and agencies, how- 
ever, could not carry the entire bur- 
den of educating the Negro. Phi- 
lanthropy is always helpful, but it 
ean never be made a substitute for 
the education of the people at public 
expense. During the early years of 
the reconstruction when Negroes as 
voters could elevate their own leaders 
to public office, they boldly advocated 
both in the state legislatures and in 
the Congress of the United States the 
new policy of education at public ex- 
pense. As many as twenty-three Ne- 
groes served in the United States 
Congress, but they could not induce 
the national legislature to take any 
such step, although indirectly the 
Congress did aid education of all 
classes through land grants and by 
other means. In the state legisla- 
tures, however, where the Negroes 
and their poor white sympathizers of- 
ten constituted the majority of the 
members, they succeeded in enacting 
the laws for a modern public school 
system to be maintained by public 
taxation. Several of the Southern 
states, inclined to follow the lead of 
states of the North and West, had ap- 
propriated small sums for the edu- 
cation of the indigent and poor chil- 
dren but had never gone to the extent 
of establishing an actual school sys- 
tem at public expense. The Southern 
states as a rule were aristocratic with 
most of the wealth in the hands of the 
rich few, and this class seriously ob- 
jected to the taxing of their property 
even to educate the poor whites with 
whom they did not desire their chil- 
dren to associate. Most assuredly 
they had no intention of imposing 
upon themselves such a burden to 
educate the Negroes. A new day had 
arrived, however, and the Negroes 


established a new system. Be it said 
to the credit of the Negroes that they 
had the foresight and the courage to 
write on the statute books of the 
South provisions for modern educa- 
tion at public expense. 

Enacting a law providing for the 
schools, however, did not suffice. In 
the impoverished condition of the 
South there was not much property 
to be taxed. While the needs were 
many, it came as a hardship to prop- 
erty-owners to pay high taxes. The 
labor supply was disorganized, money 
was searce, everybody was poverty 
stricken. The status of everything 
was one of uncertainty, and to ag- 
gravate this condition there appeared 
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in the South as in both the North and 
West unprincipled white men who 
took advantage of the people and 
used the government for corruption 
and graft. Often, therefore, what 
was intended for the support of the 
public schools was diverted to other 
purposes, not only during the recon- 
struction, but even thereafter in cer- 
tain parts. 

The conditions in the schools were 
everything but encouraging. In the 
very beginning, the Negroes them- 
selves were not prepared to teach, and 
it was difficult to obtain from the 
North a sufficient number of men 
and women to supply this deficiency. 
Even if they could have been ob- 
tained, there was not sufficient funds 
in the local treasuries to pay them. 
Southern white men and women in 
their impoverished state during the 
reconstruction period were sometimes 
glad to teach Negro schools for the 
small pittance which was paid— 
usually from fifteen to forty dollars 
a month—-for from three to .five 
months. Some of these Southern 
white teachers manifested no interest 
in the Negro whatever. They were 
like one in Buckingham County, Vir- 
ginia, named Peter Pankey. He slept 
most of the time, and when he awoke 
at certain periods and found the chil- 
dren parching corn on the stove, he 
would request that they give him 


some of it. Others like Joseph Fuqua, 
son of a Confederate colonel bearing 
the same name, became deeply inter- 
ested in their Negro pupils, made 
them study, and accomplished desir- 
able results. 

Another problem in the public 
school system of the South was that 
of buildings. The Negroes themselves 
as a rule had no public buildings 
which could be used for this purpose, 
and many of these schools had to be 
conducted in private homes. Later, 
as the freedmen began to build 
churches, these structures served as 
schoolhouses. Public halls were later 
used for schools. The South was im- 
poverished, and since the two sys- 
tems were separated, the rule was to 
provide first for the whites and later 
for the Negroes; of course, in keeping 
with the unwritten law, the Negroes 
were not to have the facilities for 
the whites. If they built a log cabin 
for a Negro school, the whites in the 
community would have a more com- 
modius structure. The white teacher 
in that community would receive 
twenty-five or thirty dollars when the 
Negro teacher received only fifteen 
or twenty. If the white school ran 
for six months the Negro school was 
lucky to be kept open three or four. 

Some hope appeared near the close 
of the eighties when the South began 
to emerge, so to speak, from a dark 
The country had reached the 


age. 
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point of resuming specie payments. 
The use of scrip and cheap paper 
money ceased to be the rule in the 
business world, and things assumed 
the appearance of more certainty. A 
trend upward was evident, but the 
movement was still slow. With this 
improvement came a slight increase 
in the salaries of teachers and the 
building of more schoolhouses, espe- 
cially in the border states. In some 
states of the lower South, however, a 
Negro schoolhouse was a scarcity un- 
til the present generation. For the 
education of the Negro child the state 
spent about one-fourth of what it 
provided for the education of the 
white child. 


The progress of education during 
these years, moreover, was upset by 
the unnecessary dispute as to whether 
the Negro should have higher or in- 
dustrial education. In the celebrated 
speech of Booker T. Washington at 
the Atlanta Exposition in 1895, he 
most successfully dramatized before 
the modern world the need for prac- 
tical training for the Negro. In this 
he was sincere. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many of those in charge of the 
public education of the Negro inter- 
preted this to mean that the Negro 
should have no training but sufficient 
only to learn to read and write fairly 
well in order to be merely a menial. 
The educational authorities became 
more determined to reduce to this 
basis the education of the Negro when 
such advocates were bitterly attacked 
by the talented tenth of the race rep- 
resented by William M. Trotter, R. C. 
Ransom, William Pickens, and W. E. 
B. Dubois. 


Fortunately, in our day we have 
come to the conclusion that a Negro 
should acquire all the education he 
ean of any kind. The more the bet- 
ter. We have learned also that in- 
dustrial or technical education re- 
quires more academic training than 
we have been accustomed to, and to 
be carried out properly is the most 
expensive system of education known 
to modern times. The development 
of the factory techniques since that 
time, moreover, has made most of the 
training in the mechanic arts obsolete. 


During these years of tremendous 
difficulties and terrible ups and 
downs, however, the Negro public 
schools did accomplish a great deal 
in the advancement of the Negro to- 
ward efficiency and usefulness. Ne- 
gro teachers were thereby trained to 
supply the need for their own schools. 
The teachers of the North naturally 
diminished and whites of the South, 
with very few exceptions, retired. The 
Negro as a result of this enlighten- 
ment, although failing to solve all of 
his problems, nevertheless acquired 
homes, purchased farms, developed 
efficiency as a laboring class, aided in 
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establishing churches, educated min- 
isters and trained other professionals 
to serve them as pharmacists, den- 
tists, physicians, and lawyers. In 
1890 the United States Census showed 
that there were 15,100 teachers. In 
1900 there were 21,267; in 1910 there 
were 29,432; in 1920 there were 35,- 
442; and in 1930 there were 54,439. 
The most recent data show also the 
enrollment of 2,353,320 pupils in the 
eighteen Southern states with sepa- 
rate schools. This figure does not in- 
clude those in states where school 
statisties are not kept according to 
race. 

New life came into the education of 
the Negro as a result of the World 
War. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the country we realized that 
we needed efficiency in a country 
that had been too wasteful in a state 
of abundance, and this efficiency re- 
quired that everyone of its’ citizenry 
be mentally developed. The fact that 
millions of white men were discovered 
in the depths of ignorance drew at- 
tention to the fact that there were 
millions of Negroes who had _ been 
likewise neglected. Reformers in the 
Fast and West and North and South 
championed a new program in ‘the 
education of the United States, which 
for the first time included the Negro 
with some semblance of working to- 
ward equality. In the South where 
provision had been made only nig- 
gardly for Negro elementary schools 
and for practically no secondary edu- 
cation at all came a change of atti- 
tude for a system of thorough educa- 
tion of the Negro from the kindergar- 
ten through the university: High 
schools were opened, and the land- 
grant colleges which up to that time 
had been mainly makeshift were re- 
organized and put on a college basis. 
Philanthropy, long active in the edu- 
cation of the Negro but unable to 
bear the whole burden, joined whole- 
heartedly with these new movements. 
This was especially true of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, founded by 
the Rockefeller millions. During 
this period the agency spent about 
forty million dollars for the educa- 
tion of the Negro. 

No less an impetus to educating the 
Negroes during this period was the 


development of the rural schools 
with funds provided by Julius Rosen- 
wald. With the assistance of H. H. 
Rogers, long a friend of Tuskegee, 
Booker T. Washington had under- 
taken to build in Alabama a number 
of model rural schools to show the 
good of them and to extend the sys- 
tem throughout the South. On a visit 
to Tuskegee, Julius Rosenwald saw 
this humble effort and agreed to 
finance it on a larger basis. He set 
up, therefore, at Tuskegee an agency 
which was directed mainly by C. J. 
Calloway who went into the rural 
parts of the state trying to interest 
the people. The Negroes were called 
upon to give money or labor and the 
whites to contribute a portion toward 
the establishing of schoolhouses and 
the maintenance by the local govern- 
ment. Rosenwald usually met them 
at their extremity in providing the 
amount needed for the building of 
these schools. The system was ex- 
tended to other states and later it was 
standardized under the direction of 
Mr. 8. L. Smith, a white man oper- 
ating from Nashville in the Southern 
office of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
During these years, the cooperating 
agents have spent more than twenty- 
seven million dollars, of which the 
Rosenwald Fund has given about five 
millions; and they have built more 
than five thousand  schoolhouses. 
Pierre L. DuPont of Delaware, fol- 
lowing the example of Julius Rosen- 
wald, provided a fund to build rural 
schools in that state. As a result, the 
Negroes have schoolhcases through- 
out the South wherever the Negroes 
themselves and their white friends 
have manifested enough interest to 
improve their community. The build- 
ing of the schoolhouses of the Ne- 
groes, moreover, has been instrumen- 
tal in the building of better school- 
houses for the whites. 

Along with this opportunity for the 
better preparation of students in the 
elementary schools and in county 
training schools, which are high 
schools included in the Rosenwald 
schools, the city high schools for Ne- 
groes have greatly developed. This 
is especially true in Richmond, Nor- 
felk, Atlanta, Birmingham, Nashville, 
Dallas, Houston, Tulsa, and New Or- 


leans, although these schools are not 
yet equal to those provided for the 
whites. It has been possible also for 
the private colleges and universities 
established in the South and also for 
most land-grant colleges to get rid of 
their secondary departments and to 
restrict themselves especially to the 
work of colleges and universities. The 
recent decision in the Gaines case has 
made it incumbent upon Negro col- 
leges to do university work. The 
United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the states must admit Ne- 
gro students to their universities or 
provide in separate institutions for 
equal training. 


A Useful Man: Ar- 
thur Harold Parker, 


Arthur Harold Parker, whose par- 
ents were born in slavery but later 
settled in Springfield, Ohio, was 
born in that city, May 7, 1870. He 
received his education in the schools 
of that city, while assisting his 
father as a barber. After finishing 
high school, Parker made plans to 
enter Oberlin College, but his father 
had a serious accident which kept 
the youth from going. Arthur, with 
his kit of barber tools under his 
arm, struck out for the South. He 
planned to go to Decatur, Alabama, 
where his father’s people were sup- 
posed to be. Before he got that far 
his money ran out, so he stopped at 
Nashville, Tennessee, where he 
worked long enough to make an- 
other jump. From Nashville he 
went to Atlanta and worked at his 
trade. While in Atlanta, Georgia, 
he read many seemingly fairy sto- 
ries of a new town by the name of 
Birmingham, springing up like 
magic in Alabama. On August 17, 
1887, he came to Birmingham, where 
he found two of his uneles. 

After securing a job and working 
at his trade for a while, one of his 
uncles told him to take the teacher’s 
examination, and so he did. He 
passed, received a _ certificate to 
teach and in 1888 an appointment 
as the thirteenth teacher in one of 
the three schools for Negroes in 
Birmingham. His work as a teacher 
was so satisfactory that when Bir- 
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mingham started its first Negro 
High School, he was chosen as the 
first teacher and principal. It was 
housed in one room on the second 
floor of an elementary school build- 
ing. He became so much in love 
with his work that he dreamed of 
having a larger and better high 
school for boys and girls some day 
in Birmingham. Neither praise nor 
criticism kept him from his duty or 
goal as he saw it. His dream came 
true. Under his leadership the 
school gradually grew from a one- 
teacher school to the largest high 
school in the world for Negroes 
with 3,400 students and 100 teach- 
ers. 

In this school the boys and girls 
are taught all the things which most 
high schools teach along with such 
things as beauty culture, art, laun- 


dering, cooking, sewing, nursing, 
band, printing, auto mechanics, 
tailoring, shoe repairing, uphol- 


stery, woodwork, gardening, busi- 
ness, Spanish, singing, clubs and 
games of different kinds. 

Many of Dr. Parker’s friends 
asked him to write a book about his 
life and work for the benefit of 
boys and girls. This he did before 
he died on August 17, 1939. 
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for the education number of THE 

Necro History BuuLuetin, the 
Managing Editor addressed to the 
state departments of education and 
outstanding educators a request for 
their opinions as to the important 
achievements in education in their 
areas during the last year or two. 
Some of these misunderstood the re- 
quest, and in the ease of heads of 
institutions they took it to mean a 
request for achievements of their re- 
spective institutions. 

Mr. J. S. Lambert, director of Ne- 
gro Edueation of the State of Ala- 
bama, invited attention especially to 
the report on Negro school buildings 
during the three years from July 1, 
1936, to July 1, 1939. In 1936, 17 
rural buildings were erected at a cost 
of $84,000.00. In 1937, 41 were built 
at a cost of $209,000.00; in 1938, 48 
at a cost of $196,000.00; and in 1929, 
99 at a cost of $468,000.00, making a 
total of 205 buildings costing $957,- 
000.00. At the same time came 12 
additional rooms in 1936 costing $18,- 
000.00; 37 in 1931 costing $55,500.00; 
49 in 1938, costing $73,500.00; 78 in 
1939 costing $117,000.00, the total 
number of additional rooms being 
176 at a cost of $264,000.00. One of 
these buildings is a 12-room school, 
costing $45,000.00 including equip- 
ment. Another referred to is a dor- 
mitory. Two of the rooms are dining 
halls, one of which cost $5,000.00 and 
the other $2,000.00. 

The city schools of Alabama profit- 
ed likewise. In 1936 there were erect- 
ed 9 buildings costing $292,500.00; in 
1937, 5 costing $40,000.00; in 1938, 
none at all; in 1939, 7 buildings cost- 
ing $147,500.00, the total being 21 
buildings at a cost of $480,000.00. 
During these years came additional 
rooms as follows: 7 in 1936 costing 
$10,500.00; 29 in 1937 costing $43,- 
500.00; 2 in 1938 costing $3,000.00; 
11 in 1939 costing $16,500.00, the to- 
tal being 49 costing $73,500.00. 

Referring to the same state, Dr. F. 
D. Patterson of Tuskegee Institute 
says, 

“First, Alabama is undergoing a 
statewide process of curriculum re- 
vision beginning with the elementary 
grades and extending through the col- 
lege. As all schools are participating 
more or less in this revision which is 
only now in the beginning stages, we 
would be somewhat hesitant to at- 
tempt such an article unless there 
were time sufficient for us to secure 
the cooperation of the several col- 
leges here in the state. 

“Secondly, at Tuskegee, we are at- 
tempting a ‘cooperative’ or ‘interne’ 
plan of education in nearly all areas 
of instruction. The significant ele- 
ment in this program is the active 
participation of the. student in his 
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trade, agriculture or teaching in real 
life situations away from the Insti- 
tute under the joint supervision of 
Tuskegee Institute and the trade or 
school system concerned. This was 
begun in our work in commercial die- 
tetics and has been gradually extend- 
ed until it is now nearly school-wide. 
We could, in the time allotted, fur- 
nish an article on this phase of our 
work at Tuskegee.” 

Referring to the progress made in 
Delaware, Mr. H. V. Holloway, state 
superintendent of schools, directed at- 
tention especially to the expansion of 
school buildings of that state and to 
the introduction of the teaching of 
home economies and manual arts in 
elementary schools which have as 
many as four teachers. Attention is 
invited also to the work being done 
in the million-dollar Howard High 
School in Wilmington, and the mod- 
ernized State College at Dover. 

For the State of Georgia, the pub- 
licity office of Atlanta University re- 
ports only activities of that institu- 
tion—such as the unification, consoli- 
dation, and cooperation of the col- 
leges constituting that unit; the work 
in dramaties under the direction of 
Miss Anne M. Cook, the recognition 
of Dr. William H. Dean as visiting 
professor in economics in the College 
of the City of New York, in 1939, 
and the use of his dissertation for as- 
signed reading at Harvard; the dem- 
onstrations of Florence Warrick, the 
instructor in dance at Spelman Col- 
lege; the five lectures delivered at 
the Fifteenth Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs at Chicago in 1939 by 
Dr. Rushton Coulbourn, chairman of 
the Atlanta University history de- 
partment; and new books published 
by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Dr. Ira de 


A. Reid, Dr. Wm. Stanley Braith- 
waite, Dr. W. Mercer Cook, Miss E. 
Cannon, and Mrs. Helen A. Whiting. 
The successful work conducted in 
agriculture and rural reconstruction 
u der B. F. Hubert of the Georgia 
State Industrial College, however, has 
been unusually significant. 

In Kentucky attention is invited 
to the excellent work now being done 
at the State College under the presi- 
dency of R. B. Atwood as shown by 
the growing enrollment, the increase 
in financial assistance, expansion of 
the plant, and the recognition of the 
college as a Class A 4-year college by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Public at- 
tention has been directed to the same 
sort of progress shown at the West 
Virginia State College, under Presi- 
dent John W. Davis, at Wilberforce 
University, under President D. O. 
Walker, and the State College at 
Nashville, Tennessee, under President 
W. J. Hale. The last mentioned col- 
lege reports that after only twenty- 
five years of existence, being the 
youngest of all the land-grant colleges, 
the institution has a plant valued at 
over three million dollars and ranks 
second among Negro colleges in the 
United States in enrollment. The re- 
cent erection of the new Pearl High 
School and two junior high schools 
in the same city are worthy of note. 
A report from Fisk University invites 
attention to this progress made by its 
sister institution. and the Nashville 
Negro High School, and at the same 
time points out as achievements of 
great significance the raising of the 
salary schedule of elementary teach- 
ers, the standardization of the pro- 
gram for elementary schools, the de- 
velopment of graduate work at Fisk 
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and its closer cooperation with Me- 
harry. 

Lane College which is located at 
Jackson, Tennessee, stands as an evi- 
dence of what the Negro can do un- 
der his own leadership when assisted 
by whites who believe in him and work 
for the elevation of the race. With 
the help from the General Education 
Board, the Methodist Church, South, 
and the James Richey Legacy, the 
school has been accredited and rec- 
ognized by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Sunday Schools, the 
Medical Association, the National As- 
sociation of Churches and Related 
Colleges, and the College Senate of 
Church Schools. 

Louisiana invites attention especi- 
ally to the fine work achieved in 
Southern University at Scotlandville 
under the direction of President J. S. 
Clark who has recently become presi- 
dent emeritus of that institution, giv- 
ing way to his highly trained son, 
President F. G. Clark. 

The great work now being done at 
Virginia State College with its high- 
ly modernized plant with funds pro- 
vided by the General Education 
Board, the United States Government 
through the PWA, is also drawing 
much attention. North Carolina State 
College directs attention to its effort 
to meet the requirements for graduate 
work for Negroes in conformity to 
the decision in the Gaines ease. Lin- 
coln University in Missouri elabo- 
rates the same with an article by 
Dr. W. Sherman Savage of that in- 
stitution. Likewise, President L. S. 
James of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Maryland, mentions such pro- 
visions for higher education in Mary- 
land and especially the development 
of his own institution at Bowie, and 
the taking over of Morgan College 
for graduate work for Negroes. 

Other matters of consequence ap- 
peal to others as significant. From 
West Virginia comes the thought of 
Mr. I. J. K. Wells, supervisor of 
Negro schools, that the motivational 
and inspirational program of that 
state is significant. This program in- 
cludes the provision that the Negro 
shall share in the administration of 
his own schools; and in Kanawaha, 
Fayette, Mercer, Logan, Raleigh, and 
McDowell counties, Negro assistant 
superintendents of schools have been 
appointed and have rendered satis- 
factory service. 

In Pennsylvania, Principal James 
H. N. Waring, Jr., of the Downing- 
town Industrial and Agricultural 
School, believes that the fine work 
done under Dr. John H. Brodhead of 
Philadelphia, as the head of the State 
Teachers Association, is the most sig- 
nificant task to be reported from that 
State. He has striven to inspire Ne- 
gro teachers with the ideal of contrib- 
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uting to the progressive development 
of educational theories and practices. 
Dr. L. P. Hill of Cheyney, invites at- 
tention to the recent celebration of 
the centennial of that institution, re- 
viving pleasant memories and bring- 
ing together the graduates of that in- 
stitution to meet distinguished educa- 


tors and friends who have long 
worked for the progress of the 
Negro. 


A few of these reports are pub- 
lished herein in full because of the 
general import of the facts set forth 
therein. 


IN MISSOURI 


There have been many educational 
progressive movements in the history 
of Negro education in the State of 
Missouri during the last few years. 
The most important single event was 
what has been known the country 
over as the Gaines Case. It has not 
only had great influence on the pol- 
icy of this state but on many of the 
Southern states. 

Lloyd Gaines, a graduate of Lin- 
coln University in August, 1935, ap- 
plied for admission to the Law School 
of the University of Missouri. He 
was denied admission on the ground 
that his application was improper 
and he should have applied to the 
Curators of Lineoln University. 
Gaines did not accept this for an an- 
swer; and, with the aid of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, he carried 
the matter through the state courts 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This court handed down a 
decision making it mandatory upon 
the state either to provide equal legal 
education or admit Gaines to the 
University of Missouri Law School. 
The result of this decision was that 
the State Legislature set about to 
carry out the provision by the so- 
called Taylor Bill. This bill provided 
$200,000 out of the general revenue 
fund for the purpose of employing 
additional teachers and instructors 
and the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment for the opening of new depart- 
ments so as to comply with the deei- 
sion of the Supreme Court. 

The Law School opened its doors 
on the 20th day of September with 
thirty students. It has been the pur- 
pose of the Board of Curators to set 
up a school which will meet the most 
exacting standards as required by 
various legal accrediting bodies. This 
school was set up to comply with the 
It should be clear to 
everyone that the law, as written, 
made it mandatory upon the Board 
of Curators and the Administration 
to set up the Law School and such 
other courses and departments as the 
Negro citizens of this state demanded. 
The Curators were not left to their 
discretion to determine when the need 
existed as was the ease under the 
law of 1921 which changed the name 
of the institution and, in theory, pro- 
vided for a university. 


Gaines Case. 
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This Gaines case was reflected in 
the increased amount appropriated 
for higher education for Negroes. The 
amount appropriated by the state in 
the regular appropriation was $606,- 
000. This was the amount for all 
purposes for the operation of the 
University. There was also the $200,- 
000 brought forth by the Taylor Bill 
which brought the amount up to 
$806,000. It would seem that this act 
is bringing more revenue to the 
schools in southern states set aside 
for Negroes. 

The policy of Missouri since 1921 
has been to provide by and out-of- 
state tuition fee for Negroes who de- 
manded courses not given at Lincoln 
University but given at Missouri Uni- 
versity. The amount available was 
only $10,000 for each biennial until 
1939-40 when the amount was raised 
to $50,000. This item has allowed a 
large number of persons to improve 
their education. There were at least 
last year 140 making use of this 
group. 

Another development which shows 
the interest of the teachers themselves 
in their own growth has been ex- 
pressed in the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. In 1936 the membership to 
that organization was only 850 out of 
the total of more than 1,400 Negro 
teachers in the state. This number 
has increased by 1939 to 1,159 per- 
sons as members of this body. This 
showed an increase of more than 30 
per cent. The teachers in this state 
are very much interested in their own 
development. 

A new service has been offered to 
small schools for Negro children 
throughout the State of Missouri dur- 
ing the present year. The State De- 
partment of Education with some 
financial assistance from the South- 
ern Edueation Foundation has em- 
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ployed for a year, three elementary 
and small school supervisors known 
as Jeanes Teachers. These Jeanes 
workers will offer supervisory ser- 
vices to rural schools and small ele- 
mentary schools for Negro children 
throughout the state. 

Missouri is the only state in which 
the salaries of Jeanes Workers will 
be paid by the State Department of 
Education from legislative appropri- 
ation and whose services will be avail- 
able to the state at large. Missouri is 
engaged in a pioneer educational ef- 
fort for Negro Youth; the arrange- 
ment may well be considered an ex- 
periment and as such will be watched 
with intense interest by the National 
Office of the Southern Foundation at 
Washington, D. C. Schools for Ne- 
gro children will be invited to avail 
themselves of this service by the State 
Department of Education through 
their county and district superinten- 
dents. 

An interesting experiment has 
been launched this year in Missouri, 
a joint or cooperative high school for 
Negro children set up at Festus, Mis- 
souri. The joint school is the culmi- 
nation of the efforts of the East Cen- 
tral Missouri Association of Negro 
Teachers under the able leadership of 
A. C. Shropshire, its president. The 
local association was assisted by the 
Missouri State Association of Negro 
Teachers and the State Department 
of Education; working in conjunction 
with these agencies were the school 
officials and administrators of the sec- 
tion concerned. 

The school serves the east central 
portion of the state, composed of six 
counties: Jefferson, Washington, St. 
Francois, St. Geneviéve, Iron, and 
Madison counties. Sixty pupils are 
enrolled in the joint high school at 
Festus. These pupils are residents of 
the following school districts: Bonne 
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Terre, Crystal City, DeSoto, Farm- 
ington, Festus, Herculaneum, and 
Potosi. The pupils are transported 
by a bus line beginning at Farming- 
ton. The school’s faculty is composed 
of A. C. Shropshire and three other 
members. Mr. Shropshire, the prin- 
cipal, resigned a similar position at 
DeSoto, which was a two-year high 
school, to administer this four-year 
high school at Festus, Missouri. 

Because of the sparse Negro popu- 
lation in this East Central Area, no 
school district has been able to main-. 
tain a four-year high school. High 
school facilities for the Negro in the 
above mentioned counties have here- 
tofore been limited to two centers, 
Festus and DeSoto, and only two- 
year high schools were furnished by 
these two school districts. 


Educational opportunities for Ne- 
gro children at the secondary level in 
Missouri has shown a measured im- 
provement since 1934. In 1934, 44 
high schools were available in Mis- 
souri for Negro Youth. There were 
15 first class high schools, 4 second 
class, 12 third class, and 13 uncelassi- 
fied. By 1939 the total number has 
increased to 70 high schools. At pres- 
ent there are 23 first class high 
schools, 4 second class, 24 third class, 
and 19 unelassified, available to the 
Negro Youth of Missouri. 

W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 


IN MARYLAND 


I. County School Term Lengthened. 


As a result of the enactment of 
Chapter 552 of the Laws of 1937, be- 
ginning September 1, 1939, the mini- 
mum session required in Negro 
schools in the counties is 180 days, 
the same number required by law for 
white schools. Previously, 160 was 
the number of days required for the 
colored schools. 


II. Negro History Made a Part of the 
Curriculum. 


Negro History now holds a place 
in the curriculum of the Negro schools 
comparable with that of other sub- 
jects. The colored high schools grant 
one-half credit per semester for the 
course. 


III. Increased Transportation for 
Colored Pupils. 


There were 2,665 county colored 
elementary pupils transported to 
school by twenty counties at public 
expense in 1938, an increase of 938 
in number of pupils, 2 in number of 
counties, and 4.1 in per cent trans- 
ported over corresponding figures for 
the preceding year. The cost amount- 
ed to $48,590, an increase of $16,295 
over the previous year. 

There were 2,983 colored pupils 
transported to high schools at publie 
expense, an increase of 588 pupils 
over the number transported the pre- 
ceding year. These pupils represent 
67.2 per cent of the total county col- 
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ored high school enrollment. The 
percentage ranged from 12 per cent 
in one county to over 92 per cent in 
two Southern Maryland counties. 


IV. Three Negroes Admitted to Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School. 


After a legal fight by the National 
Association for Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Donald Murray of Bal- 
timore, an Amherst honor graduate, 
was admitted to the University of 
Maryland Law School and was grad- 
uated in June, 1938. Calvin Doug- 
lass, a graduate of Shaw University, 
and William Murphy, an Oberlin 
graduate, are now enrolled at the 
school. 


V. Morgan College Becomes State 
School. 

The trustees of Morgan College, at 
a special meeting on September 16, 
agreed to sell the 72-year-old institu- 
tion to the State. As soon as the 
Board of Public Works approves the 
sale, the school will be known as 
Morgan State College. 


VI. Bowie State Teachers College. 


The State Normal School at Bowie 
has been changed to the status of a 
State Teachers College. A four-year 
course on collegiate level has been in- 
stituted for the training of elemen- 
tary teachers. The dormitories, culi- 
nary department, chemical laboratory 
and other class rooms have been built 
new at a total cost of $300,000. A 
new method has been instituted for 
selecting new students. Only grad- 
uates of standard four-year high 
schools with an average not less than 
“B” for the last two years of high 
school and an intelligence score not 
lower than that stated in the catalog 
are admitted to this institution. After 
this is determined each student is ex- 
pected to pass a battery of entrance 
tests which put emphasis on arith- 
metic, reading, spelling, English and 
library science. The purpose of this 
careful selection of entrants is to se- 
cure the very best persons to train 
for teachers. 

The personnel of the teaching staff 
has been increased and improved 
since the standard of the school has 
been raised. Ladies and gentlemen 
who have been well trained in the 
field of Psychology, Sociology, Physi- 
eal Education and Health, English, 
Personnel Service and Dramatics 
have been recently added to the fac- 
ulty. 

L. 8. JAMES 


IN DELAWARE 


The theory that it is a good thing 
for young people to know how to 
work with their hands as well as to 
think with their heads has been re- 
sponsible for the introduction of 
courses in home economics, manual 
arts and agriculture in the larger 
schools for colored children in Dela- 
ware; that is to say, in schools having 
as many as four teachers. Our first 


experiment was started in the school 
at Middletown in 1934, with the erec- 
tion of a two-room addition to the 
original five rooms then available. 
This addition as shown in the photo- 
graph consists of a large room for 
manual arts with a small room for 
mechanical drawing and a small tool 
room. In addition there is a large 
room for homemaking, adjoining 
which is a small room that can be 
used either for a dining room or a 
bed room, along with another small 
room for storage. Both rooms are 
heated from a central heating plant 
located in the main building. The 
cost of the construction was $9,864.02 
and of the equipment $3,569.58 

In addition to the regular five 
grade teachers employed for the usual 
eight grades of the elementary school, 
there was added a male teacher of 
manual arts and a woman teacher of 
homemaking. The number of grades 
was increased to nine and the last 
three grades were organized on the 
junior high school plan. 

At first there was some objection to 
the offering in homemaking for the 
girls, because it was noised abroad 
among the colored servants in the 
community that they would likely lose 
their jobs to the newly trained young 
girls. But opportunity was given for 
training of adult women in the night 
school that was opened. That, to- 
gether with a very tactful teacher 
who visited the homes of the colored 
people and explained that the pur- 
pose of the course was to train girls 
to be better homemakers, as well as 
to make them better workers in the 
homes of other people, if they found 
that to be necessary. In order that 
the latter could be made possible, the 
home economies room was fitted not 
only with wash tubs, but with a wash- 
ing machine; not only with ordinary 
irons, but with electric irons, as well 
as with other modern appliances 
found in the modern home. 

The boys are taught the use of tools 
particularly in making necessary re- 
pairs around the home and around 
the farm as well as in original proj- 
ects. 

Last year a course in agriculture 
was added with a part-time teacher, 
shared with another school not far 
distant. Ground will soon be broken 
for a still further addition to the vo- 
éational unit to house the work in 
agriculture including a farm shop. 

Rooms have been added for similar 
work in four other schools scattered 
throughout the State. There is now 
under erection at Newport still an- 
other unit, which will contain not 
only ample accommodations for 
homemaking, and manual arts, but 
will also add an auditorium and two 
class rooms to the present four- 
teacher unit. The work of this school 
will likewise be increased to the jun- 
ior high school level. 

In 1927 the Howard High School 
was erected in the City of Wilming- 
ton at the cost of over a million dol- 
lars. In addition to the so-called reg- 


ular high school courses there is pro- 
vided here still more advanced voca- 
tional work in shops and home-mak- 
ing units. This school provides four 
years of high school work. 

In addition to the above, the State 
College at Dover provides not only 
standard four-year college courses in 
the arts, sciences, mechanical arts and 
teaching, but also carries on a senior 
high school for students who have 
completed the junior high school 
work or more advanced work in their 
own communities. To make this pos- 
sible the State pays as much as 85 
cents a day for the board of students 
who live a distance in excess of ten 
miles from senior high school facili- 
ties and who find it necessary to live 
at or nearer the institutions. This 
applies both to the State College and 
to the Howard High School. 

H. V. Hottoway 


IN MISSISSIPPI 


Many modern educators agree with 
Spencer that the function of educa- 
tion is to prepare us for complete 
living and the only rational mode of 
judging any educational course is to 
judge in what degree it discharges 
such function. 

The educational progress of Ne- 
groes in Mississippi or in any other 
Southern state may well be measured 
by how we are living in the widest 
sense of the word. There is a great 
need for the Negro colleges to con- 
cern themselves with turning out 
teachers and leaders who will be able 
to teach the race how to care for their 
bodies, how to live with their fellow- 
man and for what ends to live. 

In spite of the many handicaps and 
restrictions which are always present 
to impede our progress, we feel that 
within the past two years significant 
educational progress has been made. 
The white South seems to be taking a 
more liberal-minded attitude towards 
the education of the Negro due, no 
doubt, to the marvelous progress the 
race has made under the advantages 
given him. 

Mississippi being a rural state, the 
state’s problem so far as Negro edu- 
cation is concerned, is inseparably 
connected with the open country. The 
characteristic of “ruralness” still 
dominates every phase of American 
Negro education and social life. 
Fifty-six per cent or more than half 
of all American Negroes are rural, 
that is they live in the open country. 

Realizing this significant fact, the 
State Department of Education, state 
colleges, the public schools, private 
schools, churches and social agencies 
have awakened to the many needs of 
the rural people; and many interest- 
ing things have happened within the 
past two years making for enlighten- 
ment and progress. 

Problems of supervision, attend- 
ance, adult education, community 
education, health, recreation and so- 
cial life of the rural people have been 
widely discussed and vital steps have 


been taken to solve all of these prob- 
lems. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the Adult Education Schools, 
County Home Demonstration Agents, 
County Agricultural Agents, the Min- 
isters’ Conferences, the National 
Youth Administration, the New 
Farmers of America and the Jeanes 
Teachers are some of the agencies 
which have brought about better liv- 
ing conditions and better educational 
opportunities for Mississippi’s col- 
ored citizens. 

It is said that a few years ago one 
could rarely find a good school back 
in the country; but now one may find 
better and modern schools in the deep 
rural areas. This is due to the sum- 
mer school teacher-training program 
and to the good work of the Jeanes 
teachers. 

In a report of the Committee on 
the Findings of the Conference of 
Presidents of the Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges which appeared in The 
Quarterly Review of Higher Educa- 
tion, April, 1938, the restatement of 
the aims and objectives of the Land- 
Grant Colleges were pointed out. This 
report is concerned with rural habili- 
tation, the college as a service insti- 
tution and agriculture conferences. 
The rural habilitation of the state is 
being undertaken by such agencies as 
the FSA, TP, NFA and 4H Clubs, 
which have brought about much im- 
provement in living conditions for the 
farmer and is doing much to advance 
the “live-at-home” program. Recent 
observations testify to the enthusias- 
tie programs of food and feed con- 
servation throughout the state, the 
beautification and repairing of farm 
homes, the shaping of patterns in 
rural education, teaching subjects cor- 
related with rural life and establish- 
ing medical aid and health service for 
rural people. 

The recognition of the county agri- 
cultural high school as a suitable type 
of secondary school in rural areas for 
Negroes in Mississippi is noticeable. 
Four such schools have been recently 
established in Jasper, Carroll, Sun- 
flower and Coahoma counties. Other 
similar schools are now in the process 
of establishment. 

The training of teachers and school 
officers who are to work under “rural” 
conditions and deal with all types 
of professional problems—instruc- 
tional, supervisory, administrative, 
extra-curricular and the like—is im- 
portant. There is a great need for 
the Negro colleges to dedicate them- 
selves to the turning out of teachers 
and leaders who will be able to teach 
the race the type of education needed 
for the solution of their pressing 
problems. In the schools where the 
leaders are helping to better the liv- 
ing conditions of the rural people, 
to bring about educational and social 
progress and to foster better race 
relations between the two races is the 
answer to many of our problems. 

Teachers are being constantly 
urged to make personal and profes- 
sional improvement. Many attend 
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summer schools in the state and many 
go out of the state for advanced 
study. This preparation should mean 
better school commrniities. 

The new law of certification re- 
cently passed will mean much toward 
efficient and broader teacher prepa- 
ration. All teachers now in the serv- 
ice who are high school greduates will 
he expected to attend some approved 
college summer school in order to se- 
cure license renewals. While no defi- 
nite ruling has been announced by 
the State Board of Examiners, it is 
assumed that there will be no high 
school graduates enrolled in the state 
high school summer sessions. If a 
teacher should apply for work on the 
high school level, it is assumed that 
she would secure a license of lower 
certification under the law. 

The college as a service institution 
has contributed much in the past two 
toward educational 
Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, the oldest land-grant college 
for Negroes in the United States, has 
heen quick to realize the opportunity 
to serve the people of the state and 
it has launched practical programs in 
soil conservation, in training teachers 
for the publie elementary schools, in 
training high school teachers of both 
the regular academic, vocational and 
agricultural types for the Negro high 
schools of the state and in develop- 
ing an educational program to meet 
the constantly changing demands. 
Aleorn College, with its splendid op- 
portunity to serve the farmers at its 
very doors, is pioneering in service 
projects and experiment centers in 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
The efforts made by the 
home economics teacher-training de- 
partment and that of the Department 
of Edueation to use the homes and 
schoolrooms of the surrounding area 
as laboratories for practical training 
of prospective teachers is noteworthy. 

The training of principals of Ne- 
gro schools during the past two years 
has helped to throw light on such 


years progress. 


nomics, 


problems as school attendance, longer 
terms, consolidation of small 
schools, adult education, the teaching 


school 


of the vocations and the new Teacher 
Certification Law. Such conferences 
are held yearly at Aleorn and a defi- 
nite program for state-wide service 
has been formulated. Through a grant 
from outside foundations a number 


of small scholarships were made 
available to 


19?9, 


worthy prineipals in 
Courses of principalship were 


Aleorn 


tust 


given during the summer at 
College, Jackson 


College. 


College and 


The organization of the P.T.A., the 
pre-school conference for rural teach- 
ers, the Ministers’ Conference are 
vital agencies in our mareh of prog- 
A Ministers’ Conference was 
held in Sunflower county in Novem- 
ber, 1938, and one was held at Al- 


ress, 


corn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in August, 1939. These 


recently organized conferences have 
helped to bring about a better un- 


derstanding between the minister 
and the teacher, two important per- 
sons in edueation today, and has em- 
phasized the necessity of oneness be- 
tween the two. 

Recent emphasis on the Agricul- 
tural and Vocational Conferences 
have improved the “live-at-home” pro- 
gram, stressed beautification of sur- 
roundings of the school and home 
and called attention to the necessity 
for intelligent and special trained 
rural workers. 

The Mississippi Association of the 
New Farmers of America held its 
first state-wide convention at Alcorn 
A. and M. College, July 25-29, 1938. 
The convention was very interesting 
and apparently put a great deal of 
new life into the organization, and 
the boys left with an unusual deter- 
mination to carry out an outstanding 
program of work during 1938-39. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
State Department of Education has 
worked out a definite educational 
program for Negroes. It has printed 
a bulletin “Mississippi Negro Rural 
Schools—Suggestions for Their Im- 
provement.” The state aims to es- 
tablish good elementary schools in 
the urban and rural districts, voca- 
tional or agricultural high schools in 
every county and teacher-training in- 
stitutions for the purpose of training 
rural and elementary teachers for the 
one, two and three rural schools. 

Friends of Negro education and 
state superintendents and state super- 
visors of Negro education have con- 
tributed to our educational progress 
by cultivating a publie sentiment 
favorable to Negro education. High 
standards of achievement in scholar- 
ship, self-improvement and_ better 
living are goals constantly held be- 
fore the Negro teachers and leaders. 


Wittye M. KinG 


AT XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


In reviewing the achievements of 
the Negro in education during the 


past year or two, three incidents have 
been selected as deserving of note. 
Brief comment on these incidents fol- 
lows. 


1. Presentation of Grand Opera 


Before an audience of music lovers, 
Bizet’s beautiful and colorful opera, 
“Carmen,” was brought to the lime- 
light of Xavier’s stage with all its 
magnificent settings. It is the opin- 
ion of all who witnessed the produc- 
tion that the performance surpassed 
all previous renditions of Grand 
Opera at Xavier University, which 
included Gounod’s “Faust,” Leonea- 
vello’s “Il Pagliacci,” Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffman,” and Verdi’s “Il 
Trovatore.” The accompanist, Mr. 
Letory Sayles of the Class of 1939, 
proved himself to be an excellent ac- 
companist, and with his masterly 
touch fitted in splendidly; the orches- 
tra rendered a colorful background; 
the coherence of the many voices in 
the chorus with those singing the 
leading roles contributed valuable 
richness to this year’s production of 
Grand Opera; the scenery was de- 
signed and painted by Mr. Numa J. 
Rousseve, Instructor in the Fine Arts 
Department at Xavier, who was as- 
sisted with the detail work by some 
of the students in his department. 


2. Presentation of Moliere’s “Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” 


Moliére’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
a comedy ballet in five acts, was pre- 
sented in French by the French De- 
partment of Xavier University in the 
late spring of 1939. The auditorium 
was filled to capacity, the audience in- 
eluding many dignitaries and cele- 
brated guests who proclaimed the 
performance extraordinary and cul- 
tural. The Xavier String Quartet 
furnished the ballet music. The pro- 


duction given at Xavier last spring 
was the third presentation of the 
comedy in the French, in its original 
form, here in the United States. 


GRADUATING PROCESSION AT XAVIER 


3 Xavier University Awarded Medal 
by the French Government 


The Marianne Medal, awarded an- 
nually by the Government of the Re- 
public of France to an American 
university, was presented this past 
June to Xavier University at its an- 
nual commencement exercises. The 
award, which was established by 
George Bonnet, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the French Cabinet, was 
presented to Xavier University by 
the French Consul at New Orleans, 
M. Rene Soulange-Tessier. The ac- 
ceptance of the award in the name of 
the university was made by His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Joseph 
F. Rummel, §.T.D., Archbishop of 
New Orleans. M. Rene Soulange- 
Tessier, in making the announcement 
of the award, brought the greetings 
of the French Government, and com- 
plimented Xavier University for what 
he termed “the magnificent work” 
which the institution is doing. “Xav- 
ier University was selected,” he said, 
“on the basis of its democratic spirit, 
which meant ‘equality for all on a 
basis of intellectual integrity.’” It 
might be noted that this was the first 
time that the medal ever has been 
awarded to a southern school. 

Moruer M. AGatua, President 


IN TEXAS 


For more than a generation, Texas 
has pursued a relatively liberal edu- 
eational policy affecting its Negro 
population. Though varying greatly 
in the numerous political units com- 
prising its vast area, and hampered 
by a wide differential in the standards 
of its separate schools for white and 
Negroes, progress in Negro education, 
in the state at large, has been sound 
in character and consantly on the 
up-grade. Texas ranks, easily, in the 
upper quartile of the southern states 
in its provision for the education of 
Negroes. 

At least five recent developments 
for or by Texas Negroes, in the field 
of education, possess unusual signifi- 
cance; namely, the employment of a 
full-time executive officer, by the Col- 
ored Teachers State Association of 
Texas; the termination of a campaign 
in which Wiley College acquired a 
productive endowment of $600,000: 
the passage of a bill, by the Texas 
Legislature, authorizing a_ biennial 
appropriation of $50,000, for the 
purpose of making graduate and pro- 
fessional study accessible to Texas 
Negroes in out-of-state universities, 
and the initiation of a limited pro- 
gram of graduate studies at Prairie 
View State College; the establish- 
ment of an NYA Resident Training 
Project at the Center Point (rural 
high) School, Pittsburg, Texas, for 
seventy-five under-privileged Negro 
youths from the rural sections of East 
Texas, and the establishment of a 
similar service at Prairie View for 
the state at large; and the erection of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Suggestions for Improvements in the Education of the Negro 


HEN we are asked to set 
forth the achievements of the 
Negro schools and colleges 


we mention the number of graduates 
they have turned out and especially 
those who have become teachers, min- 
isters, and other professionals. With 
the exception of teachers and minis- 
ters, however, the professions among 
Negroes are still undermanned; and 
those who have gone into these lines 
of leadership have not functioned ef- 
ficiently in teaching the Negro to 
think and to do as he must learn to 
do in order to save himself in this 
life-and-death struggle through which 
he is now passing. The general 
criticism is that the mind of the edu- 
cated Negro has been biased against 
his own people as a result of being 
in contact with “Nordies” and under 
the instruction and influence of teach- 
ers and authors who believe the 
Negro is an inferior, incapable of 
discharging the functions required in 
the modern social order. 

Children are taught to fear and 
shun persons of color; Chinese are 
baited; Jews are persecuted—all as a 
matter of course. Some people ex- 
plain such an attitude as an inborn 
trait. Modern psychology, however, 
shows that this is not the ease. This 
attitude is acquired. It has not been 
proved that physical differences them- 
selves create a distinctive sense of 
aversion or of special attraction. It 
has been established that if instinct 
plays any part in the development of 
race feeling it is less prominent in 
child life than in adolescence and 
young adulthood. 

It is clear, however, that whether 
the child is born with natural aver- 
sions or not “even before he starts 
going to school he is certain to have 
his mind eanalised into habitual ac- 
ceptance of the prevailing attitudes 
of the group within which he lives.” 
The child is made to notice outer dif- 
ferences and to accept them as signs 
of inner differences of value. His 


very contacts are regulated for him, 
if not by precept then by example. 
Attitudes unconsciously transmitted, 
moreover, are considered much more 
those deliberately 


effective than 


taught. 


“In this matter of race relations,” 
says Bruno Lasker, “it is the gesture 
of the parent rather than the word of 
mouth, the smile of derision for mem- 
bers of another race in the adult 
group rather than the recital of the 
‘golden rule’ or a profession of cor- 
diality, the adult’s racial pride that 
comes to the surface in moments of 
exultation rather than lessons on hu- 
man brotherhood, and above all the 
obvious facts of segregation and 
social division on racial lines that 
condition the child’s attitudes. A re- 
fusal to admit members of another 
race to personal contact makes pro- 
testations of absence of race feeling 
ridiculous.” 

“To the controversy over the public 
school teaching of history,” continues 
this author, “our inquiry contributes 
one or two pertinent facts: It is not 
immaterial whether one people rather 
than another is made the object of 
appreciative study, whether the influ- 
ences of one rather than another are 
pictured as favorable upon the prog- 
ress of western civilization. The 
child absorbs from historical study 
attitudes toward living peoples and 
their representatives in his own coun- 
try and in his own community. Prac- 
tically all history teaching is propa- 
ganda; but there are significant dif- 
ferences between the methods as well 
as the contents of certain textbooks. 
Excessive emphasis on one type of 
faets and a corresponding suppres- 
sion of others—the most frequent 
practice—condition the child to pre- 
conceptions and false valuations 
which it takes much to unlearn. The 
more slyly insinuated expression of 
contempt for some national and ra- 
cial groups is apt to create antipathies 
which cannot always later in life be 
traeed to their sources and so, with 
others, are carried along as seemingly 
innate. 

“This is even more true of the 
prejudiced teaching to be found in 
textbooks on such presumably sci- 
entific subjects as biology, anthropol- 
ogy, or geography. There is much 
testimony to the effect that just be- 
cause this teaching comes to the child 
not in the form of vivid narrative 
but in that of objective statements 
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of fact in the vocabulary of science, 


and with pictorial illustrations not. 
from ‘art’ but from photography, its 


influence on attitudes is even more 
powerful. The heroes of history may 
merge with those of legend and fic- 
tion; but the naked savage pictured, 
in contrast with a fully dressed white 
man, as representative of the Negro 
race will have produced a mental im- 
pression which returns as the word 
‘Negro’ is mentioned.” 

The experience of college instrue- 
tors in interracial matters shows that 
racial attitudes of the youth are not 
easily changed after they reach ad- 
olescence. Although students of this 
advanced stage are shown the fallacy 
of race superiority and the folly of 
race distinctions, they nevertheless 
continue to do the illogical thing of 
still looking upon these despised 
groups as less worthy than them- 
selves and persist in treating them 
accordingly. Teachers of elementary 
and secondary schools giving atten- 
tion to this interracial problem have 
sueceeded in softening and changing 
the attitude of children whose judg- 
ment has not been so _ hopelessly 
warped by the general attitude of the 
communities in which they have been 
brought up. 

When a Negro has finished his edu- 
cation in our schools he has been 
equipped to begin the life of an 
Americanized or Europeanized white 
man, but before he steps from the 
threshold of his alma mater he is told 
that he must go back to his own peo- 
ple from whom he has been estranged 
by a vision of ideals which in his dis- 
illusionment he realizes that he can- 
not attain. He goes out to play his 
part in life, but he must be both so- 
cial and bi-social at the same time. 
While he is a part of the body poli- 
tic, he is in addition to this a mem- 
ber of a particular race to which he 
must restrict himself in all matters 
social. While serving his country he 
must serve a special group. 

For the arduous task of serving a 
race thus handicapped, however, the 
Negro graduate has had little or no 
training at all. The people whom he 
has been ordered to serve have been 
belittled by his teachers to the extent 
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that he can hardly find delight in un- 
dertaking what his education has led 
him to think is impossible. Consider- 
ing his race as blank in achievement, 
then, he sets out to stimulate its imi- 
tation of others. The performance is 
kept up; but, like any other effort at 
meaningless imitation, it results in 
failure. 

In this aping of others the “highly 
educated” Negroes are sincere. Why 
should they be interested in a thing 
because it is peculiarly Negro? Are 
not we all Americans? Then, what- 
ever is American is just as much a 
heritage of the Negro as of any other 
people in this country. These “intel- 
lectuals,” therefore, do not like to 
hear persons speak of African cul- 
ture. They do not give any thought 
to such a thing as “Negro literature,” 
“African Art,” or “Thinking Black.” 
Deliver us from such, they would 
pray. 

In a sense this attitude is right. It 
is an ideal toward which we should be 
working, for without such a vision 
life would not have any useful pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, however, men 
of our day have a different attitude, 
and we cannot change their way of 
thinking by assuming that they do 
not think as they do because they 
should think otherwise. To change a 
man’s mind we need to find the fac- 
tors which have developed his thought 
in that particular direction and then 
deal with the situation as we should 
with any other causes and their ef- 
fects. 

The “educated” Negroes as a rule, 
however, will not have it so. They in- 
sist that they are not different. To 
the account of the Negroes who con- 
tend that they are not like others and 
therefore require a different program 
of social uplift these “intellectuals” 
charge most of the ills from which 
the race is now suffering. If the Ne- 
groes themselves have such thoughts, 
how can they blame the whites for 
segregation? They are segregation- 
ists themselves. 

Here, unfortunately, is a confusion 
of terms. To say that people who 
have been oppressed and exploited do 
not require special attention is merely 
denying a self-evident fact; but this 
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does not imply the necessity for seg- 
regation. On the contrary, it might 
be an argument for the closer contact 
of the races, that what factual educa- 
tion the one has been unjustly de- 
prived of may be acquired by the help 
of others who are better informed. 

What is herein advocated is that 
only in the development of a race 
from within can we appreciate its 
differentness and discover the particu- 
lar thing which one race can do better 
than any other. In the thought of 
differentness the scientist does not in- 
clude the idea of inferiority or superi- 
ority. Only the ignorant and the 
biased think of such things. 

Negro “intellectuals,” however, do 
not seem to realize how little there is 
to be gained by mere imitation. Sup- 
pose the Negroes do learn to do per- 
feetly everything which the whites 
are now doing, civilization would not 
thereby be advanced; but if the Ne- 
groes will discover their strong points 
and will learn to do what the whites 
cannot do, the world will become that 
much better off. In this lies the op- 
portunity for the Negro race. 

The enemy of the Negro does not 
contend that he cannot do what he 
sees others doing or what he is told 
to do. This is his education, and he 
has advanced far with it. At the 
same time, too, the other race treats 
the Negro with contempt because he 
has not recently given the world any- 
thing new. The Negro is not granted 
the opportunity to show his originali- 
ty, and he is blamed for not doing so. 


As soon as the Negro learns to look 
to himself as a possibility he will find 
a way out of his difficulties. He must 
abandon the search for treasures from 
without and must uncover those with- 
in. When a man discovers that what 
he has far excels that which he seeks, 
he is experiencing the beginning of 
knowledge. The Negro must stop 
running after others and do some- 
thing to bring them to him. In the 
proportion as the Negro develops 
something which others want they 
will come and worship at his feet in 
order to obtain it. 

To educate the Negro we must find 
out exactly what his background is, 
what he is today, what his possibili- 
ties are, and how to begin with him 
as he is and make him a better indi- 
vidual of the kind that he is. Instead 
of cramming the Negro’s mind with 
what others have shown that they 
ean do, let me say again that we 
should develop his latent powers that 
he may perform in society a part of 
which others are not capable. By ac- 
cident we have discovered that the 
Negro is gifted in the arts. History 
shows that African Negroes dis- 
covered iron and were the greatest 
metal workers of ancient times. To- 
day an unwilling world is acclaiming 
Negroes as poets, actors, and singers. 
A scientific study of the Negro and 
proper stimulation of his efforts may 
reveal other ways in which he may 
startle men. Such a task requires a 
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reconstruction of our program for 
the education of the Negro. 

Recently the writer participated in 
a symposium on “Higher Education 
among Negroes.” The first speaker 
clearly distinguished the “Higher Ed- 
ucation of the Negro” from that of 
“Higher Education among Negroes.” 
Higher education is higher education, 
he contended, whether you are edu- 
cating Chinese or Hindoos. In the 
accredited Negro institutions of this 
country, he said, you find no such 
distinetion, for they have men of the 
scholarship and the point of view of 
the best professors of Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, and Princeton, and these 
men are trying to develop for the Ne- 
groes in the South the same sort of 
institutions. 

Thereupon the writer protested 
against any such imitation or dupli- 
cation. There is no need in the Cot- 
ton Belt for such an institution as 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, or Prince- 
ton. Most of what such universities 
teach as language, mathematics, and 
science may serve a good purpose 
anywhere, but much of what they 
teach as economies, history, literature, 
religion, and philosophy is propa- 
ganda and cant that would involve a 
waste of time and mislead the Negro 
race for years to come. 

And even in the certitude of science 
or mathematics the approach to the 
Negro should not be borrowed from a 
foreign pedagogy. To teach the youth 
you have to take into consideration 
the people themselves and the cireum- 
stances under which they live. For 
example, the teaching of arithmetic 
in the fifth grade in Washington 
County, Mississippi, would mean one 
thing in the Negro school and a de- 
cidedly different thing in the white 
school. The Negro children, as a 
rule, come from the homes of tenants 
and peons who have to migrate an- 
nually from plantation to plantation, 
looking for light which they have 
never seen. The children from the 
homes of white planters and mer- 


chants live permanently in the midst 
of calculations, family budgets, and 
the like which enable them sometimes 
to learn more by contact than the Ne- 
gro can acquire in school. Instead of 
teaching such Negro children less 
arithmetic, they should be taught 
much more and even longer than the 
white children who attend a graded 
school consolidated by free transpor- 
tation when the Negroes go to one- 
room rented hovels to be taught 
without equipment and by incompe- 
tent teachers educated scarcely be- 
yond the eighth grade. 

Northern institutions which Ne- 
groes attend take up rural education, 
but they restrict themselves mainly to 
the problems of their race just as 
they do in dealing with other aspects 
of life. The majority of courses 
which students of our race pursue at 
such institutions, therefore, have no 
bearing upon their life in the past, 
present or future. The more time a 
Negro spends wearing his brains out 
in such an unprofitable exercise, then, 
the less time and energy he has to 
learn something about his own people 
whom he must understand if he is to 
function among them as a leverage to 
bring them to higher ground. 

We must continue to imitate, and 
we must be original at the same time. 
No sensible man has ever advocated 
that Negroes should stop studying the 
multiplication table or the law of 
falling bodies. Our universities did 
not produce these. We can wipe 
these institutions off the map and 
still have a great system of education 
based upon the discoveries of the an- 
cients, many of whom were persons 
of color. 

Negro education has failed in some 
respects because its promoters have 
not yet emerged from the monkey 
stage of imitation. They go to schools 
like Harvard, Yale or Columbia and 
acquire what information these pro- 
fessors can give, and when they go 
down into South Carolina or Georgia 
to give out to the Negro peons and 
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menial workers what somebody told 
them about something else, they fail 
ingloriously. As these miseducated 
Negroes see it, education is merely 
imparting to another what some one 
tells you. They do not think about 
the persons taught. They merely at- 
tempt to inject so much of the stuff 
into their heads as we do vaccine into 
the veins and then await results. Now, 
persons who have no better sense than 
this should not be in the schoolroom. 
They should be committed for insan- 
ity. 

Nothing illustrates this better than 


-the failure of the Negro educators to 


enlighten the youth on their economic 
situation and their opportunity for 
advancement in the commercial 
sphere, and yet we have had teachers 
who excelled in such studies in school. 
They failed, however, to excel in their 
knowledge of Negroes and the meth- 
od of reaching them. The teaching 
of Economies to Negroes in the 
United States is a different proposi- 
tion from that of teaching whites. It 
ought not to be so, but it is so. 


Of all the Negroes who have stud- 
ied Economies at Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia, we have never yet known 
one to profit sufficiently thereby to 
work out a solution for the problems 
confronting his people in life. With 
most of them Economies 6 or Eco- 
nomics 114 was merely a course which 
they had in Room 124 or 127. By 
use of a good memory they made a 
high mark in it, obtained their de- 
grees with a Phi Beta Kappa stand- 
ing or summa cum laude, and then 
forgot it. 

Among the white students in the 
same class in Economics with these 
Negroes, the result was different. In 
a good many eases, the whites came 
from homes of merchants, bankers, 
and brokers; and when Ripley, Taus- 
sig, or Seligman in taking up the 
production and distribution of wealth 
touched the life which they were liv- 
ing at home it meant something to 
these whites, and they brought back 
from school some new thought for 
the improvement of their economic 
situation. The Negro students in re- 
turning to the land of peonage, ten- 
ancy, trades union proscription, so- 
cial ostracism, and commercial isola- 
tion find themselves bewildered with 
problems which they cannot under- 
stand. Such Negroes develop, there- 
fore, into fault finders or jobseekers, 
and then drift to other parts—to 
Washington, to State Street in Chi- 
eago, or to Harlem. 


Harvard, Yale, and Columbia have 
no time for such matters as concern 
Negroes especially. They are dealing 
primarily with matters which concern 
the large majority of their constit- 
uency—with problems which con- 
front merchants like Wanamaker and 
Marshall Field and manufacturers 
like Ford and Schwab. A Negro tini- 
versity patterned after these institu- 
tions, then, is out of place in the 
South. We may bring Harvard to 
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Howard, Columbia to Atlanta, repro- 
duce Princeton at Dillard, and trans- 
plant Chicago to Fisk; but the Ne- 
groes will drift backward until we 
find some one of vision to understand 
and educate them. 

The so-called modern education, 
with all its defects, does others so 
much more good than it does the Ne- 
gro, because it has been worked out 
in conformity to the needs of those 
who have oppressed weaker peoples. 
It will be a fatal error, then, for the 
Negro to continue to hold on to what 
has worked his undoing. 

For example, the philosophy and 
ethics resulting from our educational 
system has justified segregation, de- 
nial of opportunity to rise upward, 
lynching, and extermination for 
economic imperialistic enterprise. The 
oppressor has the right to exploit the 
oppressed. Negroes daily educated in 
the tenets of such a religion of the 
strong have accepted the status of the 
weak as divinely ordained; and dur- 
ing the last three generations of their 
nominal freedom they have done 
practically nothing to change it. The 
pouting and passing of resolutions by 
a few of the race have been of little 
avail. 

No systematic effort toward change 
has been possible, for, taught the 
same economics, history, philosophy, 
literature and religion which have es- 
tablished the present code of morals, 
the Negro’s mind has been brought 
under the control of his oppressor. 
The problem of holding the Negro 
down is therefore easily solved. When 
you control a man’s thinking you do 
not have to worry about his actions. 
You do not have to tell him not to 
stand here or go yonder. He will 
find his “proper place” and will stay 
in it. You do not need to send him 
to the back door. He will go without 
being told. In fact, if there is no 
back door, he will cut one for his 
special benefit. His education makes 
it necessary. 

Many a so-called educated Negro, 
then, is a liability. Only a few high- 
ly trained Negroes become useful in 
the uplift of their people, and these 
develop thus in the proportion as 
they recover from their education. 
The same educational process which 
inspires and stimulates the oppressor 
depresses and crushes the spark of 
genius in the Negro by making him 
feel that his race does not amount to 
much and never will measure up to 
the standards of other peoples. The 
Negro thus educated is hopeless. 

The average educated Negro is 
compelled to live and move among his 
own people whom he has been taught 
to despise. If he could go off and be 
white, he might be happy; but only 
a mulatto now and then can do this. 
The large majority of educated Ne- 
groes, therefore, must go through life 
denouncing other people because they 


are trying to run away from the 
blacks and decrying the Negroes be- 
cause they are not white. 

As a rule, therefore, the educated 
Negro, indoctrinated in slavery, pre- 
fers to buy his food from a white 
grocer because it does not matter how 
often a black man washes his hands 
he cannot clean them, and it does 
not matter how much a white man 
uses his hands he cannot soil them. 
The educated Negro is disinclined to 
take part in Negro business, because 
he has been taught that Negroes can- 
not operate in this particular sphere, 
and the world is soon to be revolu- 
tionized on the equalitarian basis. 
He gets less and less pleasure 
out of the Negro church, not al- 
ways because of its increasing corrup- 
tion, but because he prefers the sys- 
tem of “righteousness” expounded by 
the oppressor. This has been the Ne- 
gro’s education. If you teach peo- 
ple a lesson for three ee, they 
may learn it. 

“For this reason,” it has been said, 
“you often find more evidence of 
progress among a group of ‘unedu- 
cated’ Negroes running a barber shop 
that you find in a Negro school. 
These barbers have not gone far 
enough in school to be miseducated. 
They sit around during their leisure, 
discussing largely things which take 
place among their people. They 
read Negro newspapers, and readily 
buy books on the Negro. Two of the 
best distributors of Negro literature 
are barber shops in Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, and Seattle, Washington. 
Many of our educated Negroes would 
not think of reading books by Negro 
authors. Education, as they see it, is 
to develop the power to admire the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teuton, and 
to get away from the Negro, al- 
though the oppressor is ever at hand 
to prevent them from so doing. 


“When you compare the achieve- 


ments of the Negro school with those 
of the Negro barber shop you inevi- 
tably feel discouraged. The cause of 
the race can get a hearing in the Ne- 
gro barber shop more easily than in a 
Negro school. In the barber shop the 
Negro has freedom; in the school the 
Negro must do what somebody else 
wants done. This greater interest ac- 
counts for the fact that from the bar- 
ber shop with all its shortcomings 
and temptations we have had useful 
and efficient men like John Merrick 
who, relying upon Negroes, founded 
the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and Alonzo F. 
Herndon who, in the same way, 
founded the Atlanta Life Insurance 
Company. In spite of the millions 
spent at Atlanta, Lincoln, Fisk, and 
Howard they have not been able to 
produce men like these.” 


C. G. Woopson 


The Schools of 
Today 


(Continued from page 28) 


two half-million dollar public high 
school plants, one in Dallas and the 
other in Fort Worth. I shall merely 
cite, briefly, a few facts concerning 
one of them. 


The high school buildings for Ne- 
groes, in several of the cities of 
Texas, are imposing structures. They 
are conveniently located, beautifully 
landseaped, appropriately planned 
and appointed. They may not be 
identified as “Negro schools” merely 
by observing their physical appear- 
ance and properties. The I. M. Ter- 
rell High School in Fort Worth and 
the Abraham Lincoln High School in 
Dallas meet this description in a 
marked degree. They are the latest 
and most costly school plants for Ne- 
groes in Texas. Both buildings were 
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erected to accommodate 1,500 pupils 
and comprehensive secondary school 
programs, with appropriate provi- 
sions for administrative services, 
health education and service, physical 
education and athletics, recreation, 
commercial education, scientific libra- 
ry service, homemaking education, 
cafeteria service, music, mechanical 
arts, educational and vocational guid- 
ance, and a rich variety of conven- 
tional courses in the arts and sciences. 
The institution in Fort Worth is the 
only senior high school for Negroes in 
Texas. 

Approximately $200,000 was in- 
vested in the scientific development of 
the nineteen acre campus of the Fort 
Worth school. An out-door amphi- 
theater, quarter mile track, football 
field, five softball diamonds, two as- 
phalt tennis courts, three volley ball 
courts, and special areas for mass 
games are provided. It is not un- 
likely that the cooperation of the 
Federal Government, through the 
PWA, was indispensable to the ma- 
terialization of these two creditable 
building projects. 

In addition to the safety, comfort, 
inspiration, and excellent educational 
equipment which these plants make 
accessible to the communities in which 
they are located, they reflect a high 
sense of appreciation of the Negro’s 
right and ability to participate, equal- 
ly with the white race, in the educa- 
tional services of the state. 


J. J. Rwoaps 


Things to Remember 


On November 3, 1794, was born 
William Cullen Bryant, the liberal 
minded poet. Elijah P. Lovejoy, the 
martyred abolitionist, died fighting 
for free speech, free soil and free 
men on November 7, 1837. Elihu Em- 
bree, the Tennessee emancipationist, 
was born November 11, 1782. Bishop 
William Meade, a Virginia friend of 
the Negro and the Union, was born 
November 11, 1789. Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, ardent abolitionist, was born No- 
vember 17, 1809. Andrew Carnegie, 
the philanthropist, was born Novem- 
ber 25, 1835. Sara Grimke, the South 
Carolina anti-slavery worker, was 
born November 26, 1792. Wendell 
Phillips, the prince of orators in the 
abolition cause, was born November 
29, 1811. Louisa May Aleott, anti- 
slavery sympathizer, was born No- 
vember 29, 1832. 

Among the prominent Negroes to 
be remembered are Benjamin Banna- 
ker, the astronomer, born November 
9, 1731. Behanzin, king of Dahomey, 
made his last stand against the 
French, November 17, 1892. Hen- 
rique Dias, distinguished Negro gen- 
eral in Brazil, won a decisive battle 
against the Dutch there November 17, 
1636. On November 30, 1492, Askia 
the Great succeeded Sonni Ali as rul- 
er of the Songhay in Africa. 
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FROM LOUISIANA—PRESI- 
DENT J. S. CLARK 


Dr. J. S. Clark, president emeritus 
of Southern University, is the most 
outstanding Negro educator and lead- 
er in the State of Louisiana. He be- 
gan his educational career more than 
10 years ago; and through his wide 
contacts in both rural and urban sit- 
uations, he obtained a keen insight 
into and definite knowledge of the 
many problems confronting the Ne- 
gro in the state. He was, therefore, 
made to assume the role of the 
Moses of his people. 

Dr. Clark’s greatest single achieve- 
ment, by far, has been the building 
of Southern University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, the 
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only publie school in the state for the 
higher edueation of Negroes. In 
1913, he was elected President of 
Southern University, which consisted 
of only a bare tract of 500 acres of 
land and was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of building an institu- 
tion. His task was to direct a school 
that he could only visualize, but he 
gave himself over to it wholeheart- 
edly, and the results have been many 
and far reaching. 

His wise guidance along with his 
superior judgment has been seen in 
the substantial and steady growth 
and progress of the school, and, to- 
day—in contrast, Southern Univer- 
sity is located on a beautiful campus 
with approximately 40 well equipped 
buildings. Southern University has 
a resident student body of more than 
a thousand, increased by extension 
schools to twice that number, a well 


prepared faculty, and is an “A” rated 
college by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and is further approved by the 
American Medical Association. 

A significant achievement was that 
of obtaining from the State Legisla- 
ture during its 1938 session, the larg- 
est appropriation made to any Negro 
land-grant college, which appropria- 
tion when supplemented by the Fed- 
eral Government, amounted to more 
than a million and a quarter dollars. 

Southern University ranks in the 
upper quartile of Negro colleges in 
the entire country and attracts stu- 
dents from every section of it. The 
fact that the school leads in setting 
the policies for the educational activi- 
ties for Negroes in the state is per- 
haps the greatest factor in its growth 
and a great tribute to the wisdom 
and personality of its president emer- 
itus. 

Dr. Clark’s influence and efforts 
have been largely instrumental in giv- 
ing to the Negroes of the state a 
school for the blind, and a school for 
the deaf, both of which are located 
on the campus of Southern Univer- 
sity and were placed under his su- 
pervision. 

His activities have not been con- 
fined to his own state but have gained 
for him national recognition, having 
received committee appointments 
from two United States Presidents, 


viz: Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. 
He is also a member of the National 
Interracial Commission and chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Teachers Association. Dr. 
Clark is a forceful public speaker and 
through this medium has been the 
greatest single force in the state in 
bringing about a better and more 
wholesome understanding between 
the races. 

On July 1, 1938, at the close of 
twenty-five years of service as presi- 
dent of Southern University, upon his 
own request, he was honorably retired 
by the State Board of Education and 
elected to the position of president 
emeritus on salary for life. 

The oceasion of Dr. Clark’s retire- 
ment marked the crowning point of 
his achievements at Southern Univer- 
sity, viz: the institution being ac- 
cepted as an “A” rated college; the 
receiving of an appropriation, includ- 
ing State and Federal funds of more 
than a million dollars for its expan- 
sion, and the election of his son, Dr. 
F. G. Clark, as his successor to the 
presidency of the College. 

While he is retained on the staff of 
Southern University as president 
emeritus, in an advisory capacity, his 
efforts are directed to a larger serv- 
ice in the continued advancement and 
development of all phases of Negro 
life. 

A. C. Lewis 


Book of the Month 


A most timely work is Five North 
Carolina Negro Educators, prepared 
under the direction of N. C. Newbold, 
head of the Department of Negro 
Education in North Carolina, and 
published by the University of North 
Carolina Press. The book has an in- 
troduction by President Frank P. 
Graham of that state institution. It 
contains sketches of five important 
workers in the field of education now 
removed from the stage of action: 
Simon Green Atkins of Winston- 
Salem Teachers’ College; James Ben- 
son Dudley of the Agricultural and 
Technical College in Greensboro; 
Annie Wealthy Holland, state super- 
visor of Negro elementary schools; 
Peter Weddick Moore of Elizabeth 
City State Normal School; and Ezek- 
iel Ezra Smith of Fayetteville State 
Normal School. 


Atkins, Moore, and Smith were 
instrumental not only in the recent 
progress of their respective schools, 
but in the early development of these 
institutions when they had to strug- 
gle up from meager beginnings. Dr. 
Dudley organized the school which 
he administered, and it stands today 
as the best evidence of his leadership. 


Mrs. Annie Wealthy Holland, with 
the common sense, human touch, and 
spirit of education might have been 
known by her middle name “Wealthy” 
which she certainly merited by con- 
tributing to the educational develop- 
ment of North Carolina with such an 
abundant and resourceful life. The 
late President Atkins and Professor 
Moore left two monuments to edu- 
cation in North Carolina, and they 
will be long revered for having 
achieved so well. President E. E. 
Smith likewise left scch an impres- 
sion and found time to serve in the 
diplomatic service as United States 
Minister to Liberia and as an officer 
in the Spanish-American War. He 
was also a successful business man. 

In this book have been written five 
chapters in the most interesting and 
important history of Negro educa- 
tion in North Carolina. The work 
bears the stamp of being thoroughly 
done by committees of the institu- 
tions served by these educators in ce- 
operation with similar committees 
consisting of educators and persons 
serving in near-by white colleges and 
universities. 


Books 


Tony and Toinette in the Tropics, 
by Lena Small Harris and Valeria 
Harris (Chicago, Albert Whitman 
and Company), gives, in the lan- 
guage of children, a traveler’s illus- 
trated story of that part of the 
world. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Agnes Rog- 
ers (Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany), gives the story of the life of 
the martyred president in simplified 
pictures. 


Haiti, by Dr. P. Calixte (New 
York, Mallet, 1939), is mainly a per- 
sonal statement with respect to that 
island. 


Echoes from the Hills, by Bessie 
Woodson Yancey (Washington, D. 
C., The Associated Publishers, 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., $1.10 by mail), 
contains poems dealing seriously 
with life and many others suitable 
for children. 


The Negro in Sports, by Edwin 
Bancroft Henderson (Washington, 
D. C., The Associated Publishers, 
1538 Ninth Street, price $2.10 by 
mail), is an effort to treat the his- 
tory of the Negro in boxing, track, 
football, basketball, baseball, tennis, 
golf, and many other sports. At the 
same time the book accounts for the 
outstanding feats of those thus en- 
gaged today. 


Questions on the 
October Issue 


1. What proportion of Negroes be- 
long to the Baptist Church? To 
the Methodist Church? Account 
for these numbers. 


2. The Catholics, Quakers, Congre- 
gationalists, and Presbyterians 
often showed themselves friend- 
ly and helpful to Negroes. Why 
did not the Negroes join these 
churches in larger numbers than 
they did? 


3. What services besides promoting 
religion has the Negro Church 
rendered? What do you find an 
up-to-date Negro pastor doing 
daily in our time? 


4. Distinguish between Jew and 
Gentile. Between Christian and 
Pagan. 


5. What suggestions have been made 
for the improvement of the 


Negro Church? 


6. Are there any countries in which 
the church and state are united? 
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